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Flavor. 


Let’s not beat around the bush. Flavor is what 
Merit’s all about. Real, satisfying flavor. Take-a-puff, rewarding, 
down-to-your-toes flavor. It’s what you love about smoking. It’s what you 
get from Merit. And because of Enriched Flavor™ Merit delivers 
all this taste with even less tar than other leading lights. If that 
sounds like your kind of cigarette, just say the word. 






Enriched Flavor" low tar.m~ A solution with Merit. 















SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1988 


Kings: 8 mg ‘tar,’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


Now, there are 
hundreds and thousands 
more advantages for buying a 
new Eagle or Jeep vehicle. 
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VIETNAM: For America, the war remains a guilty mystery 
But the U.S. can help build a stable peace. » With an impoverished North and a reviving South, 
Vietnam is still divided. » In strife-torn Cambodia, the killing has never ceased. 


WORLD: By cutting the flow 
of oil and gas to Lithuania, 
Gorbachev hopes to snuff 
the republic’s declaration of 
independence 

How the West responds may shape its 
relations with the U.S.S.R. and 
Gorbachev's future. » Nicaragua’s 
Chamorro brokers a cease-fire. 

Will it stick? 
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r NATION: Would a BUSINESS: U.S. 
hostage soon be military suppliers 
set free? face hard times 








Or were the kidnapers still up 
to their same old tricks?» An 
intrepid researcher provides 
a scary portrait of the 
evolution of Detroit gangs. 

> Hugh Sidey on the 
noncampaign of 1992. 


32 








Pentagon cutbacks will force 
many defense contractors 

to shift from military to 
commercial work. 

> Junk-bond wizard Michael 
Milken slouches toward a 
guilty plea. 


69 





ENVIRONMENT: LAW: A Supreme 
Asizzling debate Court victory for 
on global warming civil rights 


Skeptics say evidence for the 
greenhouse effect is not so 
hot. But many scientists 
counter that failure to curb 
CO? emissions amounts to a 
dangerous experiment with 
the atmosphere. 


84 


PROFILE: 





In a busy week the Justices 
rule on a new desegregation 
tactic.» Biographers fear the 
chilling effect of restrictive 
interpretations of the current 
copyright law. 


85 


FEIP DESIGN: Acult 
. = Philosopher David hero wins the top 
Hartman architecture award 








The American-born Israeli 
scholar fights to heal 

his nation’s trauma by 
teaching tolerance 

and pluralism in the 

midst of conflict 


RADIO: Going 
beyond headlines 
and Haydn 

To hold a new generation of 
listeners, National Public 
Radio is enlivening its lineup 
of news and classical music 
with some fun—and even 
some fluff. 








This year’s $100,000 Pritzker 
Prize goes to Italy's Aldo 
Rossi, 58, who has inspired a 
generation of architects with 
his urban theories as well as 
his bold, austere buildings. 


95 


SHOW BUSINESS: 
Remembering the 
real Greta Garbo 


To recent generations, she 
was only the world’s most 
famous recluse. But what 
secures her legend is that she 
was the most haunting 
beauty, and the finest 
actress, in movie history. 
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upposedly, the siege was over. The 

North Vietnamese had finally quit 
Prey Totung, a Cambodian crossroads 
town, and TIME correspondent Stanley 
W. Cloud went in to report the story. 
But within moments after a helicopter 
dropped Cloud and his photographer 
to the ground, they realized that the 
bullets were still flying. The pilot pan- 
icked and flew off, leaving the journal- 
ists in a schoolyard for two days while 
U.S. fighter-bombers “wasted” the 
area with napalm and explosives. 

That was 1971. Last month Cloud, 
53, now Washington bureau chief, re- 
turned to Cambodia for the first time 
in 18 years. He sought out old friends 
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After 18 years Cloud revisits Cambodia 


% escape from Cambodia, Seng and some 
: of his family were confined in refugee 
= camps in Thailand. With TiMe’s help, 


” they were eventually able to settle in 


Washington, where Seng’s son Neang, 
28, is a photographer. He accompanied 
Cloud on his recent journey. 

Should the U.S. rethink its attitude 
toward Hanoi? Why does Washington 
support the murderous Khmer Rouge 
today? These questions are addressed 
in this week’s issue. They will also be 
pursued in a joint ABC-TIME forum 
moderated by Peter Jennings this 
Thursday, April 26, at 11:30 p.m. EDT. 
Following a 10 p.m. ABC News special 
on Vietnam, Jennings, with Cloud, will 


and sources, including the jovial, ro- 


Napalm, soufflé Grand Marnier 
tund chef who used to serve a legend- seve 
ary souffié Grand Marnier in Phnom and plenty of ver silat 


Penh’s Café de Paris. Today the Cambodian capital’s French res- 
taurants are gone, but the chef survived the brutal Khmer Rouge 
years and has opened a far more modest Cambodian eatery where 
he still whips up a soufflé. Says Cloud: “While it’s only a pale imita- 
| tion of the one he used to make, it must be regarded, under the cir- 


lead a discussion of U.S. policy to- 
ward Indochina. Other guests will in- 
clude Henry Kissin- 
ger, General William Westmoreland, Nebraska 
Senator and Vietnam veteran Robert Kerrey and 
former Lieut. William Calley, the U.S. command- 
er during the My Lai massacre. The show should 
be a useful complement to TIME’s report. 


ABCNEWS 


cumstances, as a valiant try.” 


Such perseverance is the theme of Cloud’s account of Hout 
Seng, TIME’s driver in Phnom Penh during the war. After an arduous 
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Stop trying to 
put a square-head 
into a round hole. 


Unlike common square-heads, 
Colgate PLUS toothbrushes were 
designed for the human mouth. The 
unusual diamond-shaped head fits in 
and around your mouth ever so 


comfortably, getting to all those 
hard-to-reach places. And its unique 
dual bristles fight plaque and massage 
gums gently. Now there's even a 
compact diamond-head for smaller 
mouths. So if you want a toothbrush 


COMP! 


that fits you perfectly, use your own 
head. Get a Colgate PLUS toothbrush. 
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The Copy The Original 


The Originator 


At Brother, technology must do more than improve a product's performance 

It must make the product more accessible, easier to use and affordable 

Take our CC5500 full-color copier. Not only does it produce incredibly cr sp 
images copy after copy, it does so without messy toners, chemicals or ribbons 

That attention to basic user needs influences everything we make. Laser print 
ers, fax machines and electronic typewriters for the office. Sewing machines and 
precision machine tools for industry. Hi-speed ovens, knitting machines, Sewing 
machines and appliances for the home 

At Brother, the standard is simple. It's not breakthrough technology unless 
you're getting the break 

To see this standard in action, call Brother International Corp. 1-800-556-5100, 

Ext. 124 


We're at your side. 

















BROTHER INDUSTRIES, LTD. Nagoya, Japan 
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Disaster relief, 
wherever— whenever. 


Please help us... 
to keep on helping. 


1-800-666-HOPE 













use your credit card or 
send a check to: 


AmeriCares 


161 Cherry St, New Canaan, CT 06840 









The first to bring help 
The first to bring hope. 









Letters 
“American 
values are not so 
fragile that they 
must be 
protected from 
outside 
contamination.” 


Robert G. Hummerstone, Stamford, Conn. 





Chernobyl Revisited 


TIME 


What will the U.S. be like when 
whites are no longer the majority? 


AMERICA’S 
CHANGING 
COLORS 





Your report on the shifting racial 
makeup of the U.S. provided a perspective 
on the changes that confront us [NATION, 
April 9]. Solutions to assimilation and ad- 
justment are no farther away than our 


| hearts and souls, Recently, our three sons, 


of Italian-Irish descent, participated in a 
music recital in an ethnically mixed area of 
Brooklyn. In the audience with my wife 
and me were about 20 other proud and 


| anxious parents—black, Hispanic, Euro- 


pean and Asian. During that interlude on a 

Saturday afternoon, all disparity faded 

away. We discovered a common denomi- 

nator that linked us firmly: the love and 
hopes for our children, 

John J. D'Emic 

New York City 


I am a second-generation American. I 
only regret that I am becoming a minority 


just when I am getting accustomed to being | 


Part of the majority. 
Stephan C. Williams 
Walnut Creek, Calif, 








As a longtime majority white Ameri- 
can, I look forward to the day I become a 
minority citizen, when I can help form a 
National Association for the Advancement 
of White People, receive welfare, demand 


affirmative action, send my son to college | 


tuition-free and blame all my problems on 
the nonwhites. 

Mary Lou Pearson 

Bethel Park, Pa. 


When American citizens of European 
descent begin to feel they are too much in 
the minority in the U.S., perhaps they will 
immigrate to the countries their families 
came from. With the advent of European 
unity, the Continent could be enhanced 
both culturally and financially by an influx 
of such descendants. 

Joy R. Kluess 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


We people of color have contributed to 
the development of America as much as 
any other ethnic group. It is of secondary 
importance whether our achievements are 
admired by those who were not subjected, 
as we were, to hatred, violence, cultural de- 
struction and the chains of slavery. We 
should be included in U.S. history simply 
because we have earned it! 

Franklin L. Johnson 
New York City 


The notion of the melting pot is a myth; 
the U.S. is more of a Stewpol, in which each 
ingredient maintains its identity and integ- 
rity but is enhanced by the other compo- 


nents. Every American goes through as- | 


similation. As we encounter other cultures, 

we adapt. Both recent immigrants and de- 

scendants of earlier arrivals inescapably 
form part of a dynamic whole. 

John L. Ng, Assistant Vice President 

Christian and Missionary Alliance 

Colorado Springs 


Frankly, I cannot understand some 
Hispanics’ insistence on having bilingual 
education or multilingual or multicultural 
societies within the U.S. It seems rather sil- 
ly for them to flee from their native coun- 
tries and then form barrios in the U.S.. du- 
plicating their old environments. Those 
who choose to go to the U.S. should inte- 
grate. Otherwise, they might as well have 
stayed home. 

Luis Ramos 
Caracas, Venezuela 


What will the U.S. be like when whites 
are no longer the majority? Basically, the 
same as now: the rich will get richer, and 
the poor will get poorer. 

Miguel Estremera 
East Brunswick, N.J. 


If America wants to see a successful ex- 
ample of a multiracial society, it need look | 





no farther than Hawaii. Here one can find 
the perfect universal state, an environment 
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‘At first blush, some accounts 
look just awtul. But if you read 
your D&B right, you can find hope. 





1 





“You can see that maybe, if 

youre patient, you can turn 

a shaky customer into a great one. 
“Its the difference between 

avoiding risk and finding risks 

worth taking” 


Nobody's in business to turn away customers, and that's 
what makes credit decisions so tricky. As often as possible you 
want to say yes, but good risks don't always jump out at you. 

That's why Dun & Bradstreet offers such depth. Beyond raw 
numbers, we calculate ratings, indexes and trends. Beyond basic 
reports, we offer custom formats, analysis, and computer model- 
ing. Beyond how a business runs, we'll give you details about 
who's running it 


More than any other source, we take you below the surface. Du n & Bradstreet 


Because sometimes, that’s where the gold is. 


fo put D&B to work for you, call us at 1-800-234-DUNS The fine art of managing risk. 


Dun & Bradstreet Business Credit Services 
Here ethweet copersten 








ON MAY 12, 
LAUGH UNTIL 
T HELPS. 


On May 12, America’s top comedians will fill 
your heart with laughter and hope during 
Comic Relief* 90. Over the last four years, 
Comic Relief" has raised and distributed over 
$8.7 million for homeless organizations. So tune 
in to Comic Relief” ’90. It truly is a cause for 
celebration. Comic Relief’ 90. May 12 at 
8 pm ET (live)/8 pm PT (tape-delayed). 


SIMPLY THE BEST 
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where Americans from a variety of cultural 

backgrounds have been able to live and 

work together. 

Douglas C. Lee 
Honolulu 


Sri Lankan Parallels 
You were right to compare the pullout 
of Indian peacekeeping forces trom Sri 
Lanka [WorLD, April 2] with America’s 
debacle in Viet Nam. Rajiv Gandhi's gov- 
ernment was wrong to deploy troops in Sri 
Lanka. The Indian army could not deal 
with the guerrilla-warfare tactics used by 
the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam, and 
was checkmated. I salute the Indian gov- 
ernment for finally withdrawing its forces. 
Ashutosh Pal 
Basti, India 


How would Sri Lanka have fared if the 
Indian army had not come? The answer 
seems quite clear. Democracy would have 
been destroyed. The southern militants, 
the People’s Liberation Front, would have 
established a totalitarian Pol Pot-type re- 
gime, while the northern Tamils would 
have declared a separate state. This trage- 
dy was averted in part because the Indian 
troops were able to take on the Tamil guer- 
rillas in the north 

Saman Piyasiri 
Colombo, Sri Lanka 


Death-Penalty Politics 


Those who believe capital punishment 
debases life have it all wrong; not making 
the murderer pay with his life devalues the 
victim’s life [NATION, April 2]. When I see 
pictures of protesters picketing against the 
death penalty, I think, Who demonstrated 
for the victims’ lives? 

Charles D. Roberts 
Capitola, Calif 


While New York Governor Mario 
Cuomo may not put his views against capi- 
tal punishment above the law, he has little 
hesitation about imposing his will in the 
face of contrary political and public opin- 
ion. His eighth veto of a New York death- 
penalty bill is not the act of an elected offi- 
cial voicing the desires of the voting public, 
but rather an arrogant personal crusade. 

Thomas J. Vetter 
Pound Ridge, N.Y 


To teach our children not to meet vio- 
lence with violence is to deny billy clubs 
and side arms to the police and to disman- 
tle our military force. Are we ready as a na- 
tion to meet all threats with a plea for ne- 
gotiation and understanding? 

Barry Jeffery 
Boca Raton, Fla 


We need more men like Cuomo. I 
might want to kill those who grievously | 
harm my family, and my emotions would 


“Credit managers dont like 
to break hearts, but sometimes our 
sales people just ask for it. They 





in their hopes on a new account, 


then later they ask me for a D&B, 
— “That’ too late. 


“T tell them, ‘Customers are 
like sweethearts. Learn all 
you can beiore you get involved?” 


Blind dating is one thing, but new business requires that your 
eyes be wide open, and right from the start. Which makes that the 
right time to call Dun & Bradstreet. 

We have up-to-date credit reports on millions of American busi- 
nesses, and we'll send them to you by phone, by fax, by modem or 
by mail. You'll learn how a prospect pays its bills, based on actual 
payment experiences. You can also get insights into the company’s 
history and, in many cases, check recent financial statements 


New business is a real commitment, so before you start wooing, Dun & Bradstreet 
make sure it’s worth winning. +r ns “+ AL manag ic 
lo put D&B to work for you, call us at 1-800-234-DUNS. | he fine art of managing risk. 


Dun & Bradstrect Business Credit Services 
Tie plore esaheet Corporation 





After the memos, 
conference calls, 
meetings 
and networking... 


MAKE 
TIME 


TIME 
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What you get back is immeasurable, 


Just five hours a week. Just 5% of your income. It's not much to give, to the 
causes you aan care about. But that small investment could change somebody's 
life, And it's hard to imagine a better return than that. 


aXe 
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| be valid, but to act on those feelings would 


be to perpetuate the original crime. We 
can’t call one murder wrong and another 
right. The method of “Do as I say, not as I 


| do” doesn’t work. “How many times— 


whack!—have I told you—whack!—not to 
hit your sister? —whack!” 

Sharon Weeks 

Chippewa Falls, Wis. 





Risks for Strikers 

I believe striking workers, such as those 
at Greyhound and elsewhere [BUSINEsS, 
March 26], should be able to count on the 
Government to respect their rights under 
federal law. That is why I introduced legis- 
lation in 1988 to prohibit the hiring of so- 
called permanent-replacement workers 
during the first ten weeks of a strike. The 
National Labor Relations Act of 1935 gives 
workers the ability to withhold their ser- 
vices without losing their jobs. But for 
striking workers who are “permanently re- 
placed” by their employer, that guarantee 
has turned out to be a hoax. Workers are 
being fired for exercising their legal rights. 
Currently, 100 members of Congress are 
co-sponsoring my bill, which would give 
employees involved in a labor dispute ten 
weeks of protection, during which time ne- 
gotiations could take place and strikes 

could be settled to the benefit of all. 
Joseph E. Brennan, U.S. Representative 
First District, Maine 


Washington | 


Striking is like a revolution: you can do 

it, but if you lose, you’re out. 
Norman L. Stevens Jr. 
Roswell, N. Mex. 





Trump’s Triumph 
In reading about the opening of Don- 
ald Trump’s Taj Mahal casino and hotel in 
Atlantic City, I was awestruck by his 
achievement [TRAVEL, April 9]. At 420 
million sq. ft., this must be one of the larg- 
est architectural structures in the world. Or 
could it be that there’s a slight typo in the 
reported size of Trump's “eighth wonder 
of the world”? 
Michael A. Bell 
Norwalk, Conn. 


It was more than a “slight typo." We were off 


by 415.8 million. The correct figure is 4.2 mil- 


| lion sq. fi. 


What audacity for Trump to choose for 
this atrocious monstrosity the name of the 
world’s truly most beautiful building, the 
Taj Mahal of India! 

Nicholas Pogany 
Clark, N.J. 





| Would the Church Lady Jest? 


As you are probably aware, I make my 
living through comedy by taking phrases 


and changing their meaning with inflec- 











“Our salesman comes in with 
a $500000 order and all he can 
see is a new Jaguar in his driveway: 





“Trun a D&B and find out the 
customer’ in over his head. 
‘The salesman starts screaming 


that I cost him his car. What 
I really did was save his house’ 


Credit decisions aren't always popular, but they're never 


unimportant. Nobody knows that better than Dun & Bradstreet, 


which is why we offer you the biggest, most accurate business 
database there is. We track the creditworthiness of millions of 
businesses, and we update our files nearly 500,000 times a day. 
What's more, we deliver reports by phone, by fax, by 
modem, by mail, even on a compact disk. And if you need special 


help, like customized reports, computer modeling or a consul- 


tant’ analysis, we have it for you. 
Your decisions aren't always good news. But they can always 


come from good information. Maybe that’s why more credit peo- 


ple call D&B than any other source. 
To put D&B to work for you, call us at 1-800-234-DUNS. 


Dun & Bradstrect Business Credit Services 
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Dun & Bradstreet 
The fine art of managing risk. 
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AS 


Educational Assistance Ltd.» 
P.O. BOX 3021-GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS 60138+FAX (312) 690-0565 





What do these needy kids have in common 


with excess inventory? 


They are all going to college through EAL!! 


CALL EAL IF YOUR CORPORATION HAS 
MATERIAL AVAILABLE FOR DONATION. 


EAL - Will take your donated material and use it to 


generate scholarships for needy, deserving 
students. 


EAL - Donations could mean an above cost tax 


deduction - IRS Reg.170(e)(3). 


EAL - Scholarships are given in the donating 


corporation's name. 


EAL - Leverages your gift to help participating 


colleges. 
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For More Details 
Call 708/690-0010 
Peter Roskam 
Executive Director 







































tions, accents and impressions to make 
them absurd. Unfortunately, it seems that 
you didn’t recognize the humor in my re- 
marking that my new film, Opportunity 
Knocks, was “terrible” [PEoPLE, April 9]. 
The comments I gave you were made com- 
pletely in jest. 
Dana Carvey 
New York City 





Tennis Lessons 


I find it ironic that in the midst of the 
hoopla about the importance of education, 
your writer can blithely state about young 
tennis player Jennifer Capriati, “When an 
eighth-grader can sign sponsorship deals 
worth potentially $1 million a year, what's 
the real point of further schooling [SPorT, 
March 26]?” Is the potential to earn big 
bucks really the focus of our concern about 
the impoverished state of education? It 
might be valuable for even millionaire ath- 
letes to be knowledgeable about the world. 
The Reagan years are over. It’s not all 
about money anymore. 

Sylvia Brownrigg 
Baltimore 


As long as 14-year-old Capriati can bal- 
ance her schooling and her success on the 
tennis court and in commercial ventures, I 
see no reason why anybody should be so 
concerned with “premature burnout.” If 
she has to fade away one day, I’m sure 
she’ll do it in style. Meanwhile, let her en- 
joy what she has rightfully earned. Now is 
your time, Jennifer. 

C. Guisepe Gunatilaka 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
should be addressed to 


TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Lite Building 
Rockeletier Center 

New York, NY. 10020 

[Fax number: (212) 522-0601) 


should include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, and 
may be edited for purpases of clanty or space. 





FE INSIDE GORBACHEV'S USSR 
a4 


Produced by WGBH Boston and 
Martin Smith Productions. 








Workers in revolt. 

Industry on the verge of collapse. 
Widespread shortages. 

Russian nationalists. 

New entrepreneurs. 
Neo-Stalinists. 

Pro-democracy advocates. 

Party bosses clinging to power. 
And a remarkable reformer 

who has become an embattled leader 
before a watching world. 


Hedrick Smith’s unique access and 
intimate portraits of Gorbachev’s people 
make this four-part examination of a 
nation in crisis extraordinary television. 


with Hedrick Smith 
Premieres Monday, April 30 at 9pm on PBS. 


Corporate funding provided by : 
Chubb Group of Insurance Companies 


For over one hundred years providing business and personal insurance through 
independent agents and brokers in established and emerging global markets 


Mopar Customer Care, 
We keep our promises so you can keep yours, 





People depend on you to be there. You depend on your car to get 
you there. That's why it makes so much sense to take your car to 
the people who know it best. The ones with the genuine Mopar 
parts, the right tools, the factory training. Mopar Customer Care. 
What we promise, we deliver. At Chrysler-Plymouth, Dodge, 
Dodge Truck and Jeep,/Eagle dealers everywhere. 


Ei Mopar 


Chrysler-Plymouth. Dodge. Dodge Truck. Jeep, /Eagle. CUSTOMER CARE 
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American Scene 
Hogan’s Alley, Virginia 


Crime Is This 
Town’s Job 


But the good guys always 
get their man 





By NANCY TRAVER 





L ife in Hogan’s Alley (pop. 200) is ex- 
ceedingly slow—so slow, in fact, that 
there is no need for a stoplight on Main 
Street. On one recent morning, a Gomer 
Pyle look-alike loafed on a sidewalk out- 
side the post office. Another resident 
slogged his way to the Pastime Bar for a 
morning pick-me-up. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by the 
boom of a shotgun. Three police cruisers, 














lawmen forced him to the pavement, 
pointing their weapons at his head. Two 
young men shouted in unison, “Freeze! 
This is the FB1!” 

Another case closed at Hogan’s Alley, 
training academy for would-be G-men and 
G-women who dream of becoming agents 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
This year about 500 trainees will attend 
classes in frisking, lectures on handcuffing, 
armed-arrest laboratories and seminars on 
interrogating witnesses at the 20-acre 





Iddidt LWIROM 


Prospective G-men bust a dangerous (though phony) cop killer 


“We don’t want real felons | 
on the job. This is not a training ground for 
bank robbers or dope dealers.” 


their tires squealing, encircled an old faded 
green station wagon idling at a curb, A 
pack of fresh-faced young men and women 
in navy blue polyester jackets dashed 
around the corner of the Dogwood Inn 
motel. Each brandished a drawn revolver 
and a look that said, One false move, and 
you're dead. 

As the earnest gang of gun-wielding 
do-gooders closed in on the station wagon, 
its driver—scruffy and overweight, with a 
menacing air—lunged out the door. The 





| academy site, nestled amid the pine and 


birch trees of rural Virginia, 40 miles south 
of Washington. 

The $1.5 million mock-up of small- 
town America opened in 1987, after the 
FBI decided its fledgling agents needed 
more true-to-life experience before they 
dealt with dangerous criminals. Says the 
make-believe town’s make-believe mayor, 
Jim Pledger, a 24-year FBI veteran: 
“Crime doesn’t unfold in a classroom. 
We realized we could no longer limit 
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ONLY YOU 
CAN PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES. 








FF A Public Service of the U.S.D. A 
Forest Service and your State Foresters, 
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Take a walk on 
NordicTrack 
and discover why 
it’s 8 ways better 
than a treadmill. 


1. Better exercise. 
NordicTrack simulates cross- 
country skiing, the world’s best 
total-body exercise 


2. Non-jarring. 
NordicTrack eliminates unsafe 
jarring motions which can damage 
joints & ligaments. 


3. Safer. 
NordicTrack uses no electric 
motors or high-speed belts that 
can throw off a user 


4. You are in control. 
No panic starts and stops as with 
motorized devices 


5. Quieter. 
NordicTrackeliminates the 
pounding foot step noise 
associated with treadmills 


6. No electric cord or outlet 
required. 
With NordicTrack you are not 
constrained by outlet locations 

7. Costs far less for equal quality. 
NordicTrack needs no expensive 
electric motors and speed controls. 
And little upkeep is required 

8. Non-boring. 
7 out of 10 owners are still using 
their machines more than 3 times a 
week, 5 years after purchasing 
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American Scene 








ourselves to a square brick building.” 

So the FBI built itself a Potemkin village, 
complete with a bank, drugstore, barber- 
shop, pool hall, Greyhound bus station, 
coin-operated Laundromat and quiet resi- 
dential streets. Several double-wide trailers 
and late-model automobiles, all seized from 
real-life crime scenes, sprawl around the 
town. Even the movie theater, the Biograph, 
is a monument to real-life crime. Its main at- 
traction, Manhattan Melodrama (starring 
Clark Gable and Myrna Loy), was showing 
at the Biograph in Chicago when the bank 
robber John Dillinger was shot dead outside 
the theater by FBI agents in 1934. 

A huge billboard at the town limit 
warns that DISPLAY OF WEAPONS, FIRING 
OF BLANK AMMUNITION AND ARRESTS 
MAY OCCUR. IF CHALLENGED, PLEASE 
FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS. HAVE A NICE 
pay! And true to its admonition, mock 
bank robberies, kidnapings and drug busts 
take place like clockwork. Mayor Pledger 
brags that Hogan’s Alley is the most crime- 
ridden town in the world. Says Pledger: 
“The next crime wave is usually just 
around the corner. Fortunately for us, 


though, we’ve got a 100% success rate at | 


catching criminals.” 

The felons who menace the streets of 
Hogan’s Alley are more polite than the 
hardened crack dealers, pimps and prosti- 
tutes that lawmen face in real life. Hired 
from a role-playing company called Day By 
Day Associates, these make-believe mean- 
ies are paid $8 an hour. The company’s ros- 
ter of 60 role players includes part-time 
students, the wives of Leathernecks sta- 
tioned at the neighboring Marine Corps 
base at Quantico, retirees and off-duty 
firemen and policemen. 

None of them has had previous acting 
experience—or any experience as crimi- 
nals. They are carefully screened to make 
sure that their records are clean. Explains 
Pledger: “We don’t want real felons on the 
job. This is not a training ground for bank 
robbers or dope dealers. Also we don’t ac- 
cept anybody from the Soviet embassy.” 


he impersonators seem to love their 

work. Suzanne McGohey of Dumfries, 
Va., was a schoolteacher until she started 
impersonating a hooker at Hogan’s Alley. 
Given the alias Wanda Lust, she swaddles 
herself in a mink coat and pearls that the 
FBI seized in a drug raid. Says she: “Where 


else can you act like a sleaze and get paid | 


for it? It enables you to be deviant in a 
healthy way.” 

Across town at the pool hall, three 
crooks sat around a card table playing a des- 
ultory game of seven card no peek, while 
waiting for the fuzz to arrive. In between 
dealing hands and looking for ways to cheat, 
Brett Langenderfer, 27, of Woodbridge, 
Va., explained that he was pretending to be 
wanted on a charge of interstate theft. 


| When the agents stormed the building, Lan- 
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Had it with diet food? 
















If you love to eat, but worry about calories, fat, and cholesterol—good news! 
Give in to your passion for great-tasting food with COOKING LIGHT Cookbook 
1990. Over 400 luscious, palate-pleasing, kitchen-tested recipes—each with 

a nutritional scorecard and each tailor-made for the smarter, more health- 
conscious way you live today! 

From hearty Burgundy Beef to creamy Raspberry Chiffon Pie, you'll get 
taste-tempting recipes rich with flavor and packed with nutrition. No excess 
calories, no excess fat! Food so fresh and flavorful it's hard to believe that it's 
really good for you! 

Plus, you can catch up on the latest and lightest in meal-planning, easy- 
does-it exercise, supermarket savvy, and all the late-breaking nutrition news. 

So, do your health a favor—for an incredibly delicious treat, order 
COOKING LIGHT Cookbook 1990 today! 
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». COOKBOL 


® Weight loss tips @ Over 400 luscious recipes 

® More than 90 full-color photographs 

@ At-a-glance nutritional scorecard for every recipe! 
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CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-765-6400. 


Also available at your local bookstore for only $19.95. 
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genderfer tried to flee down a back jaieey. | 
“They call me the ‘Rabbit’ because I always 
run. It really gets the adrenaline going when 
the cops arrive, almost like rushing out of 
the locker room for a big game.” 

Most of the trainees are in their late 20s 
and look toward the FBI as a second career. 
Few have previous law-enforcement experi- 
ence. Although the agency once tried to re- 
cruit lawyers, Pledger says the emphasis 
now is on hiring accountants. Their main 
mission: to track the drug trade. “We use fi- 
nancial investigative techniques to audit 
books and seize assets,” says Pledger. “It’s 
the best way to put the dopers behind bars.” 

Each class of about 46 agents moves 
through an intensive 14-week training 
course that begins with lessons in surveil- 
lance. They track a suspect from his home, 
then observe him at a shopping mall as he 
sells a small bag of phony cocaine. Next 
comes a class in simple arrest, when agents 
burst into a fleabag motel to capture an un- 
armed John as he lies in bed with a make- 
believe prostitute. Agents learn how to 
frisk suspects, read them their rights, and 
complete arrest forms. Instructors, all of 
whom are former agents, carefully critique 
every arrest, providing pointers on how 
best to subdue a struggling suspect or slip 
on handcuffs. No detail seems to go unno- 
ticed. At one recent training session, a fu- 
ture agent was told he should go home, 
stand in front of his mirror and practice 
shouting in a forceful voice “Freeze! This 
is the FBt!” 


N ine weeks into the course, trainees 
practice arresting an armed felon. 
They then investigate an assault on a judge 
and conduct a court-authorized wiretap. 
Their final lessons are held in a mock 
courtroom, where they face actors who 
pose as a tough team of defense lawyers. 
“We really let the sharks go after them 
there,” says Pledger. “Having to eat your 
paperwork and watch the criminals go free 
teaches you to do everything by the book.” 
On average, three fledgling agents in 
each class flunk out of Hogan’s Alley. The 
standards are exacting. Says Pledger: “Any- 
one who shoots a fleeing felon in the back 
doesn’t have what it takes to be in the FBI.” 
The work at Hogan’s Alley is enough to 
make most role players swear off a life of 
crime. Says Ronald Grayson, 33, of Trian- 
gle, Va., who plays a dope peddler: “You 
get to see how the law works without being 
on the wrong end of the stick. When they 
twist those cuffs on you, boy, it makes you 
think.” Hogan’s Alley has a similar sober- 
ing effect on its students. Says Raymond, 
an agent-trainee whose last name was with- 
held to protect him from the genuine crim- 
inals he will encounter after he graduates: 
“When you arrest someone, it hits you: 
you're going to change someone's life for- 
ever. My hands started to shake. For the 
first time, it seemed real.” 2 














What's a high-speed copier 
without high-speed copier paper? 


Copiers that gallop along at a 
couple of copies a second get 
slogged down without paper that 
can keep up with them. 

So Hammermill engineered 
copier paper with the pre- 
cise balance of stiffness and bulk 
to race flat out through 
even the speediest of all high- 
speed copiers. 


Hammermill is a recognized 
leader in introducing new papers 
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facturers to keep our paper 
technology moving neck- 
and-neck with today’s 
copying and print- 
ing technology. 
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Interplak cleans circles around 
thbrush. 


The Interplak” Home Plaque 
Removal Instrument is one of the 
most important advances in home 
dental care since the invention of 
the toothbrush. 

It doesn't look like an ordi- 
nary toothbrush. And it doesn't 
work like one. 

After using the Interplak 
instrument just once, you'll be 
able to feel the difference imme- 
diately. Your mouth will seem 
fresher. Cleaner. 

It cleans teeth nearly 
plaque-free. 

Clinical studies show that man- 
ual brushing removes only some of the 
plaque that builds up daily on your teeth. 

But those same studies show that 
the Interplak instrument cleans teeth 
nearly plaque-free and reduces gingivitis 
to improve the health of your gums. And 
the more plaque you remove, the more 
you reduce the risk of early gum disease 
and tooth decay. 

Nothing fights 
plaque better. 

Unlike manual and electric tooth- 
brushes that a clean back and forth, 
or up and 
down, our ten 
tufts of bristles 
rotate 4200 

ptf on af ten times a minute. 
si And they reverse 

their direction 46 times a second to 

literally scour off plaque and stimulate 

your gums. When the tufts reverse 

direction, the bristles extend fully 

to clean deep between teeth and 











under your gumline. And because 
the bristles are four times softer 
than the softest toothbrush, they're 
no more abrasive than manual 
brushing with toothpaste. 

Ask your dentist 

about the benefits. 

Dental professionals across 
the country have enthusiastically 
endorsed the Interplak instrument 
and they've recommended it to 
their patients. It's even accepted by 
the American Dental Association. 

It's easy to use, cordless, 
and it recharges itself every time 
you place it in its stand. Plus you 
can buy color-coded, interchangeable brush 
heads for the whole family. 

The Interplak Home 
Plaque Removal Instrument, 
from Bausch & Lomb. 

Anew way of brushing 
your teeth, with extraordi- 
nary results. 
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By PAUL GRAY/Reported by David Ellis 


JAILHOUSE ROCKS. Federal prosecutors are still 
having trouble building their case against Manuel 
Noriega, but the extent to which the deposed dicta- 
tor plundered Panama is becoming clearer. Ed- 
mund Pankau, a Houston private detective, has put 
together an inventory of Noriega’s vast real 
estate holdings from papers found after his 
arrest. The list includes two office buildings 
in New Orleans, interests in Florida hotels, 
property in Tel Aviv and the south of France, 
an Italian villa and a house in Spain. Total 
value: more than $800 million. 


no. However, 


THE FOG IN PRAGUE FALLS MAINLY IN 
THE BOG. When they think of Peace Corps 
volunteers, Americans are likely to imagine 
idealistic young folk, sporting sunburns and 
khaki shorts, digging wells in Tanzania. That 
image will need some revision when volun- 
teers start arriving in the world’s newest 
developing area—Eastern Europe. Agree- 
ments have been signed for 60-member 
teams to begin working in Hungary and Po- 
land this summer, and a similar program is being 
negotiated for Czechoslovakia. In the initial phase, 
all the volunteers—whose average age has in- 
creased from 24 to 31 since the program began— 
will teach English. But the corps is prepared even- 
tually to offer instruction in small-business man- 
agement, agriculture and, says one official, “just 
about anything that will do some good.” 
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DOING WELL BY DOING GOOD. Incoming Greek 
Prime Minister Constantine Mitsotakis is vowing 
to hand suspected terrorist Mohammed Rashid | 
over to the U.S. to stand trial for the 1982 | 
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Despite civic 
uproar, the 
Cincinnati 
show of Rob- 
ert Mapple- 
thorpe’s pho- 
tography is 


drawing over 


Says her husband: * 
a Maalox and a tranquilizer.” 





midflight bombing of a Pan Am jet near Hawaii. 
The U.S. has been trying to get hold of Rashid ever 
since he was arrested in Greece, but the unfriendly 
government of Andreas Papandreou always said 
Mitsotakis’ gift may come with 


a condition at- 
tached: the re- 
turn to Greece 
of accused em- 
bezzler George 
Koskotas, now 
in a Massachu- 
setts prison. 
Koskotas would 
then be avail- 
able to testify if 
Papandreou is 
brought to trial 
for corruption. 


WAS IT THE 
FOOD OR THE 
COMPANY? 





Ever since the U.S. flew tottering Haitian Presi- 
dent Prosper Avril into exile in March, the for- 
mer leader’s whereabouts have been a well-kept 
secret. Rumors targeted Boca Raton, Fla., 
Washington area. Now the wife 
of a prominent Haitian businessman claims a 
close encounter. Leaving a restaurant in Miami 
she suddenly screamed, “There is 
I went home and took 


New 


YOUR TAX DOLLARS AT WORK. Manufacturers 
of four of the Pentagon’s most controversial proj- 


ects—the B-2 Stealth 
bomber, the F-1SE 
and F-14D fighter 
planes, and the V-22 
transport — aircraft— 
are using tax dollars 
to persuade Congress 
not to cut their pro- 
grams. The manufac- 
turers are allowed to 
deduct $1.4 million 
spent advertising the 
merits of their prod- 
ucts. The Pentagon 
tried last year to kill 
the F-14D and the V- 
22, but Congress re- 
stored funding. 


AND WORDS ARE 
NOT OUR STRONG 
SUIT. The Strategic 
Air Command has 
decided to change 
its longtime motto, 
“Peace Is Our Profes- 
sion,” to “War Is Our 
Profession—Peace Is 
Our Product.” 





government was ousted by the 
formerly outlawed 
opposition —which then let 
him remain King. 








LOSER OF 
THE WEEK 


PROPHET 

The charismatic 
Guru Ma drew 
thousands of 
believers to a 


Montana valley to prepare 
shelters for apocalyptic 


nuclear dangers, 
particularly on April 23. If 
you've read this far, she 
was wrong. 








THE WITH- 
IENDS-LIKE- 


THESE TROPHY 
Cory 


AQUINO 

The Philippine 
ambassador to 
the U.S. praised 
her: “Because of 


the perception that she is a 
weak leader, the people are 
not waiting for the 
government. . . She has 


awakened the spirit of 
entrepreneurship.” 
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The new makers of Colt 
firearms have introduced 
the Sporter, an assault rifle 
that resembles the AR-15, 
which was withdrawn after 
adverse publicity a year 
ago. 
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15 
YEARS 
LATER 


Guilt and recrimination Still shroud America’s perceptions 


of the only war it ever rlost 


By PAULA. WITTEMAN | 





wenty-three years after the fact, Denny 

McClellan’s recurring dream is still vivid. 

Once again he is 18, back on patrol ten miles 

northwest of Danang in the company of equal- 
ly wary, heavily armed grunts of the 2nd Battalion, 7th 
Marines. His M-16 is loaded for Charlie, and a couple 
of grenades are within easy reach in his flak jacket. His 
field pack weighs 40 Ibs., and the day is surpassingly 
hot. The lance corporal his buddies call “Red” is sweat- 
ing heavily. His squad leader, not much older than Mc- 
Clellan, gives a hand signal, and the patrol moves off 
the road and down a narrow trail. Just the beginning of 
another very long day in the Republic of Vietnam. Says 
McClellan, now a 19-year veteran of the San Francisco 
police force: “I remember individual days there in per- 
fect sequence like it was yesterday.” 

If not yesterday, last week. Or was it last month? Cer- 
tainly it can’t be 15 years since the U.S.-supported regime 
folded like a pup tent and the remaining American Marines 
executed what the tactical instructors at Quantico euphe- 
mistically called a “retrograde movement” from the roof 
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of the fortress-like U.S. embassy annex. Today chickens 
run helter skelter through the American compound. 

But the U.S. has not extracted itself from Vietnam. 
From The Deer Hunter and Platoon to Born on the 
Fourth of July, interpretations of the war continue to be 
big at the movies. Television has China Beach, the 
award-winning series about a restand relaxation center 
in Danang, The London hit show Miss Saigon; a musi- 
cal about a doomed romance between a Vietnamese bar 
girl and an American soldier, will be coming to Broad- 
way next year with seats costing as much as: $100. 
Bookstores are filled with memoirs, histories, reprints 
and novels. This spring Harper & Row even published 
The Vietnam Guidebook, with advice for travelers to 
places like Hué and My Lai, although the U.S. State 
Department places restrictions on such excursions. 
Courses on Vietnam are staples of college curriculums. 

The war festers like a canker in the minds of many of 
the 2.7 million Vietnam veterans and the 750,000 Viet- 
namese who live in the U.S. The 3,600 members of Na- 
tional League of Families of American Prisoners and 
Missing in Southeast Asia still believe there may be 
loved ones locked in prisons hidden somewhere in the 
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impenetrable Annamese Cordillera. What-might-have-been 
gnaws at some of the draft dodgers who fled to Canada or into the 
National Guard. Certainly the war prompted career choices for 
young men who joined the Peace Corps or enrolled in graduate 
school to stay out of the Army 

For the families of the 58,022 U.S. ser- 
vicemen and -women who died in Indochina, 
the war continues as a dull ache, a pain 
shared by the kin of the millions of Vietnam- 
ese killed on both sides. For most other 
Americans, Vietnam is as much a mystery as 
it was 25 years ago, when apprehensive Ma- 
rines in full battle gear first waded onto the 
beaches near Danang. But the mystery has 


Was the U.S. 


right or wrong long been stripped of its innocence and is 
to get involved shrouded instead in guilt and recrimination 
in the Vietnam Some of the bafflement arises from a curi- 


ous inability to come to terms witha failed poli- 
cy, with America’s greatest military defeat. But 
it is also due to the continuing attitude of the 
U.S. Government. Fifteen years after U.S. 
Ambassador Graham Martin slipped away in 
the predawn darkness of a collapsing Saigon, 
the U.S. has yet to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with the government of Vietnam. Wash- 
ington continues to act as if Hanoi had sent its 
troops to invade Virginia instead of down the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail. Since 1975, the U.S. has 
imposed a trade embargo against Vietnam 
that has been more effective than the mining of 
Haiphong harbor ever was. It has helped keep 
Vietnam’s badly managed economy on its 
knees, which in turn has encouraged a steady 
flow of refugees to Hong Kong and Malaysia. 
Three Administrations in Washington 
have insisted that Vietnam meet several con- 
ditions before diplomatic or commercial rela- 
tions can return to normal. All Vietnamese 
NO troops must be permanently withdrawn from 
v4: Cambodia and a peaceful settlement must be 
reached in that ravaged land. The roughly 
15,000 Amerasian children (now young 


From a telephone poll of 1,000 adult . any oO al : = ; 
Amarteans tahon for TIMEICNN en adults, like many of the children of the MIAs) 
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RIGHT 
29% 58% 


WRONG 
57% 32% 





of the role the 
U.S. played in 


YES 
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Agri and 10 by Yankelovich Caney must be allowed to leave Vietnam if they 
see Ihe poke qecsenes Wish, and political prisoners freed from re- 
fuera Weshiags education camps. Questions about the re- 
and 12-14 maining Pow/MIAS should be resolved. So 


runs the checklist of U.S.-Vietnamese policy, as it has for much of 
the past decade. Hanoi insists that it has met the conditions. Al- 
though progress has been made on all of these issues, Washington is 
not yet satisfied. 
Either way,a sizable number of Americans are saying the time has 
| come for a different course of action. In a poll for TIME/CNN by Yan- 
kelovich Clancy Shulman, 48% of those questioned said the U.S 
should re-establish relations with Vietnam; 32% are opposed. Viet- 
nam veterans seem to agree: of the 208 vets surveyed for TIME/CNN at 
the Vietnam memorial, 44% 
said the U.S. should open anem- 
bassy in Hanoi 
“Of course we should es- 
tablish relations,” says Rob 
Pfeiffer, a high school counsel 
or in Oakland, Me. “We're 
pretending Vietnam just 
doesn’t exist.” An official in 
the Maine chapter of Veterans 
for Peace, Pfeiffer says his fel- 
low members support recogni- 
tion as a means to gain more 
on-site information about the 
effects of Agent Orange 
“Open it up,” says McClellan 
“If we established relations 
with China, why not with Vict- 
nam?” Former antiwar activist 
Anne Weills, who created a fu- 
ror in 1968 when she went to 
Hanoi with a delegation that 
brought back three American 
prisoners, comes to the same 
conclusion from a_ different 
perspective. “We owe Vietnam 
a great debt,” says the Berke 
ley attorney. “Americans have a role to play in the reconstruction 
of Vietnam because we had such a large role in destroying it.” 
Weills’ view is not widely shared: in the TIME/CNN poll, 80% 
| say the U.S. does not owe Vietnam anything. Nor is the push to es- 
tablish full diplomatic relations gencrally embraced by the Viet- 
namese who escaped in 1975 or have fied in flimsy boats since 
then. “The U.S. should not normalize until the Vietnamese gov- 
ernment guarantees human rights,” says Phac X. Nguyen, adver- 
tising manager of a Vietnamesc-language newspaper in San Jose 





| Bafflement shrouded with guilt 
and recrimination: Tom Cruise in 
Born on the Fourth of July 


“They lowered people to the life of animals.” 
Antipathy toward the regime in Hanoi is highest in the ranks of 
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e Vietnam memorial in Washington earlier this month. The war 
ntinues as a dull ache for the families of the 58,022 American 
rvicemen and -women who died in Indochina 


uth Vietnamese rangers and paratroopers, many of whom have 
'tled in California. In a speech in San Jose early this month, former 
esident Nguyen Van Thicu, now living in London, suggeste d that if 
litical changes are not forthcoming in Hanoi, the refugees should 
prepared to head home, shoulder weapons and seize control again 

The passion in the Vietnamese exile community is a puzzle to 
any Americans. That is no surprise to Phuong Dai Nguyen, a 
phomore at the U niversity of California, Berkeley, whose family 
-d Saigon in 1975: “The Americans don’t know much about the 
ietnamese.” Yet the same has been true of the Vietnamese gov- 
nment’s inability to fathom the importance to the U.S. of the 
)W/MIA issue. Fully 62% of those polled by TIME/CNN —and 84% 
Vietnam veterans—believe there are still MIAs alive in Vietnam 

“There is no logic to this,” says Douglas Pike, a retired State 
epartment analyst who assiduously read accounts of every re- 
yrted MIA sighting but was never able to come up with verifica- 
on by a second source. A resident of northern Vietnam, released 
ter 13 years in re-education camps, is equally incredulous 
Americans? There are no Americans here. I never heard of any.” 
he Vietnamese people long ago gave up looking for their own 
issing. Bodies decompose quickly in the subtropical climate \l 
ough no U.S. official will say so publicly, the widespread convic- 
on is that there are no more live Americans 

Still, the National League of Families issues regular status re- 
orts of sightings on a hundred or so of the 2,303 men listed as 
issing in action or unaccounted for in Vietnam, Cambodia and 


aos. Since a Japanese lieutenant hid on a Philippine island for 30 
-ars after World War II before surfacing, anything is possible 
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Yana Delany as the compassionate nurse in China Beach: interpreta- 
ions of the war are big on the hn home screen and at the box office 
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But it is more likely that any 
Americans still in Vietnam re- 
main there for conjugal rea- 
sons and have led retiring lives 
Either that or the people sight- 
ed were really East Europeans 
or the now grown Amerasian 
offspring of former G.Ls. 

Because issues surrounding 
the war are so emotionally 
charged even now, some people 
counsel continued caution in 
dealing with the government of 
Vietnam. “Any improvement 
has to be gradual,” says Repub- 
lican Senator John McCain of 
Arizona, who spent 542 years in 
a North Vietnamese prison af- 
ter his Navy attack bomber was 
shot down over Hanoi in 1967. 

“Below the surface, there is a very strong anti-Vietnamese feeling. 
When you get down to the v.F.W. halls, the American Legion halls, 
these people still have the feeling that the U.S. was damaged and hu- 
miliated in that conflict.” Nonetheless, says McCain, who in the past 
has favored legislation for reopening ties to Vietnam, “it is in our in- 
terest, over time, to have an improvement in relations.” 

A similar assessment comes from a senior Bush Administration 
official who follows Vietnam closely. “I don’t think having a society 
that is armed to the teeth and poor to boot is good for the region,” the 
official says. “Our long-term interest is in the 
peace and stability of the Southeast Asian pen- 
For its part, the Vietnamese govern- 
ment sees the Soviet presence fading in 
the region and wants renewed American 
involvement as a counterweight to growing 
Chinese influence. Two years ago, Hanoi 
floated a proposal to let the U.S. military reoc- 
cupy its former bases in Cam Ranh Bay and 
Danang. This month, following reports that 
the Soviet navy was scaling back its forces in 
Cam Ranh Bay, the Vietnamese repeated the 
offer. The Vietnamese would benefit from the 
dollars flowing into their economy from the 
bases. The U.S. would regain the use of facili- 
ties that the Pentagon loudly bemoaned losing 
and in turn would gain invaluable leverage in 
the ongoing negotiations with the Philippine 
government over renewing the leases at Subic 
Bay and Clark air base. It could be what Penta- 
gon planners call a “win-win” scenario. 

Strategy aside, there is a more humane 
reason for recognition. American involve- 
ment in Indochina was more than just an exer- 
cise in global strategy. The desire to help peo- 
ple preserve their freedom and improve their 
lives was an important justification for com- 
mitting U.S. soldiers to battle. The lingering 
pain of Vietnam is due, in part, to the realiza- 
tion that the idealism turned sour. For the 
half-million Vietnam vets suffering from post- 
traumatic-stress disorder and even for those 
who have adjusted well, a U.S. return to Viet 
nam might ameliorate the sense that America 
left a job unfinished. McClellan puts it this 
way: “Every time we walked down that ro ad at 
the beginning of a patrol, we turned off. I've 
always wondered what was around the next 
bend. I want to go back before I get too old, 
and walk around that bend to see what's there 

Phen maybe I'll be able to put Vietnam to 
With reporting by Michael! Duffy/Washington 





Ascene from the hit London play 
Miss Saigon, which is headed for 
Broadway next year 
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SAIGON A-GO-GO Rocking’n’ rolling at the spruced-up Majestic Hotel in Ho Chi Minh City 


- VIETNAM | _ 


A War on Poverty 


Finally at peace, Vietnam is struggling to open up its economy and close 
the gap between the backward North and bustling South 


By WILLIAM STEWART HANO! 


he scene is far more grim than anything portrayed in the 
decrepit U.S. veterans hospital in Born on the Fourth of 
July. In a forgotten corner of Ha Bac province, about 40 
miles from Hanoi, 200 Vietnamese army veterans, many 
paralyzed from the waist down, eke out their lives in a primitive 
government shelter. Tucked away from the nation’s gaze, they are 
among more than 10,000 severely wounded veterans from the four 
wars Vietnam has fought since 1945. An additional 300,000 dis- 
abled soldiers are scattered throughout Vietnam, doing the best 
they can without the help of the government. In wheelchairs, the 
ex-soldiers at Ha Bac move quictly among the low-slung buildings, 
a poignant and disturbing sight. 
Like their American counterparts, the patients at Ha Bac are 
both proud and reticent, resigned to their wounds, sometimes an- 
| gry, often confused. Says Vu Trung Hien, 43, paralyzed since 1968 
by a shrapnel wound in the back sustained in Phuoc Long prov- 
ince: “I did my duty. But after I was wounded, I wondered if the 
war was right or wrong. It cost so much. I still wonder.” His room- 
mate, Hoang Dinh Trung, 39, was similarly disabled in 1972 in 
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Quang Tri province during a B-52 raid. “I was only 18 when I was 
mobilized,” he says. “Looking back to wartime, it was awful. Real- 
ly awful. I’m afraid of any more wars.” When told that many 
American veterans share his feelings, he says tentatively, almost 
shyly, “I'd like them to come see us, to see how we live.” 

The voices of disabled Vietnamese soldiers are only a small 
echo of the sometimes hopeful but often disenchanted and uncer- 
tain views voiced everywhere in Vietnam. Fifteen years after the 
fighting ended on April 30, 1975, the country remains impover- 
ished and embittered. While it has been at peace since most Vict- 
namese troops left Cambodia last September, there is great dis- 
content over living conditions and an annual per capita income of 
less than $200, far below that of South Vietnam in 1975. Last year 
75,000 boat people set sail for the refugee camps of Hong Kong 
and Southeast Asia, attempting to escape not so much an oppres- 
sive regime as grinding poverty. Free-market economic reforms 
begun in 1986 have sparked a revival in the cities, but they have yet 
to improve living standards in the countryside, where 80% of Viet- 
nam’s 65 million people still live. 

The moves toward a market economy have been hobbled by 


Vietnam's economic and diplomatic isolation. Hanoi and Washing- 
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YESTERDAY'S HEROES war casualties live out their days at an isolated government shelter near Hanoi 


ton have long disagreed on how to restore relations, and the U.S. 
strengthened a 1975 trade embargo following Vietnam's 1978 inva- 
sion of Cambodia. Other industrial countries, including Japan, are 
waiting for a U.S. lead before committing themselves to major 
trade and investment. Meanwhile, the Soviet Union has served no- 
tice that it will drastically curtail the aid it has provided in the past, 
especially fertilizers, structural steel and critical oil supplies. 

North and South were formally united in July 1976, but for all 
practical purposes Vietnam still consists of two countries. Accord- 
ing to Nguyen Xuan Oanh, twice acting Prime Minister of South 
Vietnam and currently an economic adviser to Hanoi, the eco- 
nomic infrastructure in the South remains about 35 years ahead of 
that in the North, despite great efforts to bridge the gap. The dif- 
ferences are immediately apparent between Hanoi and Ho Chi 
Minh City, which is still called Saigon, even by local officials. 

Hanoi, with a population of 3 million, has retained its architec- 
tural integrity as a once lovely French colonial capital. The city 
was scarcely damaged by U.S. bombs. But the roads and bridges 
are dilapidated and marred with potholes, and haphazardly re- 
paired electrical lines have made firetraps of many public build- 
ings. Although Vietnam has designated 1990 the “Year of Tour- 
ism,” Hanoi hardly boasts a hotel worthy of the name. 

Yet there isa liveliness about the city, an authenticity as a national 
capital that somehow always cluded Saigon. May 19 marks the 100th 
birthday of Ho Chi Minh, the man who fought the Japanese, the 
French, the Americans and his own countrymen to win an indepen- 
dent, unified nation. For the past month, Hanoi has played host to 
thousands of visitors, foreign and Vietnamese alike, as they paid 
homage to the frail little man with a will of iron. The pilgrims move 
slowly past Ho’s body lying on a glass-enclosed platform in the neo- 
Stalinist marble mausoleum, stopping only for a short, formal bow. 

Outside, Hanoi’s narrow tree-lined streets are filled with bicycles 
and pedicabs, for private cars are a rarity in the city. In the busy mar- 
ket area, customers crowd into a tiny but popular café that serves 
white coffee with a whipped raw egg to help ward off the pervasive 
dampness of the rainy season. Around the corner on Hang Gai 
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Street, shoppers wander past privately owned clothing and novelty 
shops that are little more than window fronts. Nevertheless, they are 
the busiest stores in Hanoi. One of them is owned by Dao Thi Huan, 
71, a retired government worker. For her, life is much better than it 
was even five years ago, though she feels that living standards are still 
low. The long war is a receding memory. “In the past I was angry, but 
not now,” she says. “It’s over. I gave up my anger.” A few doors away 
sits Ngo Thanh Binh, 26. A university graduate with a degree in eco- 
nomics, Binh has been unable to find a job. To make ends meet, he 
works in his parents’ shop selling jeans. “It's been very difficult for 
me to get a job as an economist,” he says. “I need to know more Eng- 
lish because our country is in an opening, developing stage. We need 
even more openness.” 


he budding economic energy has spread even further 

north. Six thousand people a day cross the Chinese bor- 

der at Dong Dang. Going into China, they take mostly lo- 

cal foodstuffs; returning, they bring Chinese machine 
tools and kitchenwares carried on their backs, the heavy packages 
balanced at either end of a bamboo pole. The goods are modern, 
but silhouetted against the sky, the endless stream of peasants, 
workers and merchants is a scene from timeless Asia 

A thousand miles to the south, Ho Chi Minh City basks in the 
hot sun at the end of the dry season. But the difference is more than 
a matter of weather. Roads are in better repair, and the streets are 
clogged with motor-scooter and automobile traffic. New hotels and 
fresh paint are everywhere as the city asserts its claim to be the 
home of Vietnam’s indomitable entrepreneurial spirit. 

Anchored in the Saigon River is the Saigon Floating Hotel, of- 
fering single rooms at $150 a night and a BLT sandwich—“Ho Chi 
Minh-style” —for $8.50. It is crowded with Hong Kong, Singapor- 
can and European businessmen. On Dong Khoi Street, the Conti- 
nental Palace Hotel has undergone a complete renovation. The 
famous “Continental shelf,” once an open-air terrace where Ameri- 
can journalists and government officials camped out, is now en- 
closed and air-conditioned. The Rex, formerly a U.S. Army billet, 
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SOUTHERN COMFORT Thestreets and cafés are coming back to life outside the Continental Hotel 
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has reopened as a luxury hotel, and the Majestic, facing the Saigon 
River, has been spruced up. The hotels take only hard currency. 

In the past year the city has encouraged the opening of “mini- 
hotels” for Vietnamese visitors. The managers are often enter- 
prising city employees cager to make more money. Says Nguyen 
Cong Ai, vice chairman of the local People’s Committee: “Our 
private economy is much stronger now. We are learning the les- 
sons of the market. We want to cooperate with foreign cities, to be 
an open door for Vietnam.” Metropolitan Saigon has a popula- 
tion of 3.9 million. The port itself and textile and garment manu- 
facturing are the city’s biggest industries. 


he revival is attributable almost entirely to Vietnam’s own 

perestroika, or doi moi, a program of radical economic 

“renovation” begun in 1986, Says Le Dang Doanh, a se- 

nior government economist and a principal architect of 
the program: “Vietnam does not consider Marxism to be holy dog- 
ma. We need to be creative.” Only a few years ago, the state ac- 
counted for close to half of national income. Now it generates only 
28% of national income, Doanh notes, while private enterprise 
makes up 40% and the remainder is a mixture of public and private 
ventures. The reforms include the abolition of subsidized prices 
and the reorganization and separation of commercial banks from 
government banks. The state has also adopted a favorable foreign- 
investment law and changed investment policy to assign top priority 
to food production. 

Although all land is owned by the state, a revised contract sys- 
tem between farmers and government cooperatives gives individ- 
ual farmers control of the land and production for 15 to 30 years. 
Farmers grow what they want and sell at the market price. Largely 
as a result, Vietnam has become the world’s third biggest rice ex- 
porter, after Thailand and the U.S. The turnaround is remark- 
able, given the near famine conditions that existed in the spring of 











tion of improved conditions in the North is the sharp reduction in 
the numbers of boat people arriving in Hong Kong, down from 
almost 1,800 in March 1989 to 730 in the same month this year. 

Meanwhile, the annual inflation rate has been cut from 700% 
in 1988 to 50%. The goal, says former Prime Minister Oanh, is to 
bring it down to about 12% to 15% by year’s end. This has been 
done through tough austerity measures, part of a stabilization 
plan carried out in cooperation with the International Monetary 
Fund. The dong, Vietnam’s currency, has stabilized at a black- 
market rate of about 5,000 to the dollar, not far from the official 
rate of 4,500. Still, in the past two years foreigners have invested 
only $850 million in Vietnam, most of that in off-shore oil 
exploration. 

Given these problems and challenges, it is not surprising that 
the Vietnamese leadership has been alarmed by the startling and 
rapid changes in Eastern Europe. But political reforms were em- 
phatically rejected earlier this month in a closed session of the 8th 
plenum of Vietnam's Communist Party, While the plenum prom- 
ised to revitalize the party’s frayed relations with the people, it 
also fired an outspoken liberal member of the Politburo, Tran 
Xuan Bach. That leaves only one liberal in the 13-member ruling 
body, Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach. 

To make up for losses in Soviet aid, China has reportedly of- 
fered to provide Vietnam with $2 billion in assistance. In return, 
Beijing is said to have demanded assurances that the Vietnamese 
will launch no Gorbachev-style political reforms. 

Vietnam has seen no major public demonstrations for greater 
democracy, though there has been a lively debate in some of the 
state-controlled press and among academicians and trade unions. 
In part this may be because Hanoi has ruled with a lighter touch 
than Beijing. Says Tran Phuoc Duong, the American-educated 
rector of Can Tho University, deep in the Mekong Delta: “Some- 
thing has happened. There has been a lot of internal relaxation. 
The pace of change has taken people by surprise.” 





1988 in parts of central and northern Vietnam. A further indica- 
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NORTHERN INDUSTRIOUSNESS Traders returning from China with consumer goods across their backs 








Tran Bach Dang, a political adviser to General Secretary 
Nguyen Van Linh, told a group of foreign reporters that if plural- 
ism were allowed tomorrow, there would be 200 political parties 

| the next day. Notes a senior government official: “Factionalism 
has been the bane of our national existence. We are still two coun- 
tries, though I fought to make it one.” 

The weight of Vietnamese history indicates that the official 
is right. Nevertheless, there is more to celebrate in Vietnam 


than the 100th birthday of Ho Chi Minh. Vietnamese in the 
North and South alike are beginning to hope their country can 
transcend its old divisions and enter a new age of prosperity. In 
Hanoi, Nguyen Van Su, 75, sits in front of his sewing machine 
in his own little shop. Says he: “I remember when Ho Chi Minh 
declared independence. We all liked it. Now the government is 
calling for reform. I like that too. It’s the direction the whole 
world is moving in, isn’t it?” & 








“It’s Time to Heal the Wounds” 





Vietnam’s Foreign Minister, Nguyen 
Co Thach, spoke in Hanoi with Time’s 
Washington bureau chief, Stanley W. 
Cloud. Excerpts: 


Q. Is anything going on between Vietnam 
and the U.S. that we don’t know about? 

A. Up to now, we have met all the 
requirements of the U.S. 


are free to go everywhere in Vietnam. 


Q. Does the situation in Cambodia inter- 
fere with the normalization of relations be- 
tween Vietnam and the U.S.? 

A. The Cambodian problem serves only 
as a pretext. The greatest mistake of the 
U.S. is not the Vietnam War. It is this 
strategy of using Vietnam as a 





[on tas, family reunifica- 
tion, human-rights abuses in 
the re-education camps]. But 
in the State Department there 
is no change. For example, I 
am not allowed to go beyond 
25 miles of New York City 
when Iam in the U.S. [retired 
General John] Vessey can 
come here and go everywhere, 
American Congressmen 








pawn in the relationship be- 
tween China and the U.S. It 
would be much better if the 
U.S. considered Vietnam in 
terms of its intrinsic value. 


Q. What would be the main 
benefit to the U.S. of normal- 
ization? 

A. Why can the U.S. have 
good relations with the Soviet 
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Union and China and not with small 
[Communist] countries? This is not good 
for the image of the U.S. in the Third 
World. 

Normal relations between the U.S. 
and Vietnam could contribute to peace 
and cooperation in Southeast Asia and to 
maintaining the independence of this 
area vis-a-vis China. 

Last but not least, it is time to heal the 
wounds of war. I don’t mention the physi- 
cal or the mental wounds, but the moral 
ones. As long as this state of abnormal re- 
lations drags on, the moral wounds will 
bleed. It is time to sit down and talk and 
play and have fun. Why only hostile atti- 
tudes? When I meet the people from the 
State Department, their faces never 
smile. It is a pity. We could help you have 
good health and good morale. a 
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Cambodia remains a 
pawn in the regional 
power game—and the 
slaughter continues 





YESTERDAY'S VICTIMS A grim memorial to the more than 1 million who died under 


By STANLEY W. CLOUD 


n a spacious and sunny Washington office, an anonymous 
senior Administration official sits and discusses U.S. options 
in Indochina. “The simplest approach in Cambodia,” he 
theorizes, “is to let the military situation play itself out.” 

On the other side of the globe, in a military ward of a hospital 
in the Cambodian town of Kampong Spoe, 25 miles southwest of 
Phnom Penh, a soldier named Neh Kon, 30, lies on a wooden pal- 
let. He has lost both legs—one just above the knee, the other just 
below. The stumps are wrapped in flyspecked, blood-soaked ban- 
dages. Neh Kon’s wife sits beside him, holding their young child. 
Two weeks carlier, on patrol in Khmer Rouge territory, Neh Kon 
stepped on a mine. “By the time we get peace,” he says, “a lot of 
people won't have legs.” 

In another ward of the same hospital lies a civilian woodcutter 
named Top Sakhan, 44. He is the father of a boy, 10, and a girl, 7. 
A week before, Khmer Rouge guerrillas jumped him in a nearby 
forest. For no particular reason, they shot him in both legs with an 
AK-47 and left him lying there. “I called after them, “Why don’t 
you just kill me?’” Top Sakhan says. “But they didn’t answer.” 
Doctors saved his right leg and amputated the left. “His life is fin- 
ished,” whispers the hospital administrator. 

This is what is meant by letting the military situation “play it- 
| self out.” Such cool foreign-policy analysis rarely takes into ac- 

count the suffering of people like Neh Kon and Top Sakhan. No- 
where is this truer than in Cambodia, whose modern misfortune 
has been to act as buffer and bargaining chip to nations more pow- 
erful than itself. Like Blanche DuBois, modern Cambodia has al- 
ways depended for its survival on the kindness of strangers—and 
the strangers have not always been kind. While diplomats negoti- 
ated their shameful and shameless deals, Cambodians were pay- 
ing a fearful price: hundreds of thousands died between 1970 and 
1975, when Cambodia became a theater of the Vietnam War, a 
million or more (out of a population of 7 million) in the Khmer 
Rouge’s ensuing four-year reign of terror. 





The Vietnamese occupation of Phnom Penh in 1979 forced 
the Khmer Rouge from power and replaced them with a pro- 
Hanoi and pro-Sovict government currently headed by Prime 


former Khmer Rouge officer who lost an eye during the 1970-75 


| Minister Hun Sen, 39, a poorly educated but extraordinarily bright 


Cambodian war. Since that government took office, the toll in the 
country has been markedly lower: a few dozen or so limbs and 
lives lost each week as the deposed Khmer Rouge and other Cam- 
bodian factions—each representing combinations of outside sup- 
port—fight to regain power. Vietnam ostensibly withdrew the last 
| of its 150,000 troops in September, but attempts to negotiate an 
end to this new war are stymied, and the violence has escalated. 
Moreover, it is not true that Vietnam has completely left Cam- 
bodia. A well-informed intelligence source in Indochina acknowl- 


| edges that several hundred Vietnamese military advisers are still 


attached to Hun Sen’s army, as are two understrength Vietnamese 
regiments of about 1,000 troops cach. Two Vietnamese-speaking 
soldiers in Cambodian uniforms were aboard a recent flight from 


| Phnom Penh to the provincial capital of Siem Reap, and inter- 


views with residents there confirmed that many Vietnamese- 
speaking troops are assigned to government units in the area. 

But that is a far cry from the armored units that had been fight- 
ing in Cambodia. Even with a lingering Vietnamese presence, the 
Hun Sen government is basically on its own at last. Although the 
government's international isolation continues—only the Soviet 
Union, its allies and India confer full recognition—Hun Sen's rec- 
ord so far is pretty good. On the battlefield, government troops 

| have rolled back most of the border-area gains made by rebel 
forces earlier this year. And despite rising public anger at official 

corruption, political and economic reforms on the Vietnamese 

model have had a dramatically positive effect. 

| Phnom Penh, once the loveliest capital in Southeast Asia, 
looks dusty and exhausted after years of war and atrocities, but it is 
beginning to regain some of its old spirit. Rice and other food- 
stuffs are fairly plentiful again in the large central market, as are 

| Heineken beer, gold jewelry and Casio calculators. Prices tend to 
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| fluctuate with rumors of peace. But, says Le Hor, a proprietor at 
one of the market’s stalls, “here we are relatively safe and don’t 
think the Khmer Rouge are dangerous.” Then he adds, “I’m not 
sure they feel so confident in the [western] border areas.” 

The farther one gets from the capital, the more the picture 
darkens. A lack of proper irrigation machinery severely limits rice 
production. On Route 1, in the arid border area between Vietnam 
and the Mekong river, there is virtually no fighting, but poverty is 
so acute that beggars line the road and try to flag down the occa- 
sional passing car. The area just to the north is more prosperous, 
but government troops at checkpoints along Route 7 often de- 
mand money or cigarettes from travelers for permission to contin- 
ue on a road that is in such disrepair as to be all but impassible any- 
way. To the south, west and northwest of Phnom Penh, reminders 
of the never ending war are abundant. Not long ago, a handful of 
adventuresome American tourists at the fabled Angkor Wat ruins 
in the northwest were startled to see an army truck speed by, carry- 
ing wounded from the front in Oddar Meanchey province, a 
Khmer Rouge stronghold only about 35 miles away. 

How does the U.S. Government fit into this mixed picture of 
revival and suffering? Unfortunately, in Cambodia now as in the 
past, the U.S. is part of the problem, not part of the solution. Dur- 
ing the 1960s, American diplomats used to belittle the attempts by 
Cambodian leader Prince Norodom Sihanouk to keep his country 
out of the Vietnam War. They also criticized Sihanouk’s enforced 
willingness to look the other way while North Vietnamese troops 
used his border areas as sanctuaries and staging grounds for at- 
tacks into South Vietnam. In 1969 the Nixon Administration be- 
gan the secret U.S. bombing of the sanctuaries. Then in April 1970 
it joined South Vietnam in an invasion to clean them out. Just be- 
fore the assault, Sihanouk was overthrown by a pro-U.S. junta led 
by Prime Minister Lon Nol, and Cambodians were suddenly en- 
gulfed in war against North Vietnamese and their then allies the 
Khmer Rouge, while U.S. bombs rained from above. 

Within two years, the Lon Nol forces were plainly losing. The 
Khmer Rouge captured Phnom Penh on April 17, 1975, two weeks 
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the Khmer Rouge, outside atemple in Kampong Thum TOMORROW'S CASUALTIES  Governmentsoldiers gird for war on the Khmer 


before the fall of Saigon. Under the insanely radical policies of 
Communist Party Secretary Pol Pot, the new government began 
butchering its own citizens. The xenophobic Pol Pot also made ter- 
ritorial demands against Vietnam and ordered attacks on Viet- 
namese villages. Faced with all this, Hanoi invaded Cambodia and 
overthrew the Pol Pot regime on Jan. 7, 1979. 


hina’s leaders, staunch backers of the Khmer Rouge, saw 

the invasion as an attempt to extend Vietnamese and So- 

viet “hegemony” over the rest of Indochina and thus box 

them in. Vowing to teach Hanoi “a lesson,” they sent 
85,000 troops across the border into Vietnam on Feb. 17, 1979. Af- 
ter ferocious fighting, the Chinese withdrew 16 days later, but it 
was unclear just who had taught whom a lesson. 

Meanwhile, the Carter Administration, determined to nor- 
malize relations with Beijing, denounced Victnam’s invasion but 
only tsk-tsked at China’s (which National Security Adviser Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski privately applauded). Most startling of all for an 
Administration that championed human rights, the State Depart- 
ment, in its anger at Vietnam, recognized the legitimacy of the 
Khmer Rouge’s claim to Cambodia’s U.N. seat. 

That remains U.S. policy today. When the Khmer Rouge in 
1982 allied with two less powerful, noncommunist rebel groups 
(one loyal to Sihanouk, the other led by aging Cambodian demo- 
crat Son Sann), Washington extended its recognition to the um- 
brella organization. The U.S. also provided “nonlethal” aid to the 
noncommunist members of the coalition. The U.S. thus lines up 
with China and the Association of South East Asian Nations (led 
in this case by Thailand) against Vietnam and the Soviet Union, 

The current US. position is based on what a senior Bush Admin- 
istration official calls “three fairly simpleminded propositions”: the 
demand for complete withdrawal of Vietnamese forces, opposition 
to the Khmer Rouge’s return to power, and calls for free elections to 
determine a new government. The U.S. argues that Hun Sen’s gov- 
ernment is illegitimate because it was installed by force and because 
Hun Sen and his President, Heng Samrin, were Khmer Rouge offi- 
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cers who did not desert until Pol Pot began devouring his own follow- 
ers. Yet Hun Sen’s government, while still nominally communist, has 
shown no Khmer Rouge tendencies in eleven years and has signifi- 
cantly broadened its base to include representatives of virtually all 
| political persuasions. 

The problem with the U.S. position is that its various parts 
don’t mix. How, for example, can Washington recognize the 
Khmer Rouge as legitimate, if tainted, participants in the political 
process while also insisting that they must be prevented from re- 
turning to power? If Pol Pot and other top Khmer Rouge leaders 
are guilty of genocide, shouldn’t they be excluded from all negoti- 
ations—and even be tried as criminals? How can the U.S. criticize 
the Khmer Rouge’s record and yet reserve its bitterest invective 
for Vietnam’s use of force to oust Pol Pot? 

The illogic of the U.S. position has infected the entire peace pro- 
cess. No one wants the Khmer 
Rouge to return to power, but 
their military strength, many be- 
lieve, makes them impossible to 
ignore. Various highly complex 
peace proposals have been of- 
fered by the governments of Aus- 
tralia and Thailand, and by the 
five permanent members of the 
U.N. Security Council. Under 
some of these plans, the Khmer 
Rouge would even be permitted 
to serve in an interim coalition, 
pending elections. In all of them, 
Pol Pot’s party has been given ef- 
fective veto power—with predict- 
able results. A peace conference 
in Jakarta earlier this year failed 
basically because of Khmer 
Rouge opposition. Says Cambo- 





PHNOM PENH Exhausted after years of fighting, this onetime jewel of Southeast Asia shows signs of reviving 








THE BATTLEFRONT Letting the war “play itself out” 











dia’s Deputy Foreign Minister, Sok An: “If the international com- 
munity continues to allow the Khmer Rouge to thwart the will of the 
conference, then we cannot have an agreement.” 

Is there no other way? Many think there is, including former 
Carter Administration Secretary of State Edmund Muskie. “It is 
time to change U.S. policy,” said Muskie recently. He suggested 
direct contact between the U.S. and the Hun Sen government, an 
end to Washington’s “implicit” support for the Khmer Rouge, and 
separate verification of Vietnam's withdrawal as first steps toward 
a long-term political solution. This would shift the U.S. focus away 
from the rebel coalition that includes the Khmer Rouge and 
would require the U.S. to abandon its unyielding opposition to 
Hun Sen. As Muskie put it in a speech last December, “When we 
finally left Vietnam, we opened the way for the historic conflict be- 
tween Vietnam and China to re-emerge. Vietnam went on to in- 

vade Cambodia, and China in- 

vaded Vietnam. In_ these 

2 conflicts, we took the side of 

China. Now that phase of their 

history, and of ours, is over. Or, 

at any rate, it will be over once 
we are prepared to Iet it be.” 

Conditions seem right for 
the kind of reassessment Muskie 
recommends. But would the 
Bush Administration be willing 
to risk political flak, particularly 
from the right, if it seemed to be 
moving toward normalization 
with Cambodia, let alone Vict- 
nam? The answer to that ques- 
tion will go a long way toward 
determining whether the bones 
will continue piling up in Cam- 
bodia’s killing fields. 2 
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OTHER AIRLINES NOT ONLY BRING US 
THEIR PLANES FOR MAINTENANCE, 
THEY SEND THEIR PILOTS TO US FOR TRAINING. 





Pan Am’S MAINTENANCE SCHEDULE IS SO RIGOROUS AND 
COMPREHENSIVE THAT OVER 30 OF THE WORLD'S AIRLINES TRUST 
THEIR MAINTENANCE TO US. So poes THE U.S. Arr Forct 
FOR 40 OF ITS TRANSPORT PLANES. IN FACT, NO OTHER U.S. 
CARRIER SPENDS AS MUCH ON MAINTENANCE PER AIRCRAFT 
OPERATING HOUR AS WE DO. OF COURSE, EVEN THE BEST- 
MAINTAINED AIRCRAFT IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS CREW. WHICH 
1s WHY PAN AM IS ALSO PROVIDING FLIGHT TRAINING FOR 12 


MAJOR AIRLINES. AS WELL AS FOR THE CREWS OF AiR Force ONE 
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Hout Seng’s Long March 


he first time Hout Seng saw the Khmer Rouge up close, 

they were running past his ground-floor apartment on the 
southern outskirts of Phnom Penh. They wore black pajamas 
and sandals made of tires, and had branches tied to their backs 
as camouflage. All carried AK-47s, It was the morning of April 
17, 1975. After five years of war, the Communist rebels were 
on the brink of victory. As the government's remaining de- 
fenses collapsed, more and more guerrillas poured past Seng’s 
residence into the capital. By midafternoon the war was over, 
and people were celebrating in the streets. 

For thousands, that celebration may have been the last 
happy moment of their lives. For millions, including Seng and 
his family, it marked the beginning of a nightmare of death 
and suffering. Before nightfall on that first day, the Khmer 
Rouge were rounding up “traitors” (those who had served in 
the previous government) and “collaborators” (professionals, 
people who spoke foreign languages, teachers and the like). 





they slept beside the road. After a few days, the flip-flops Seng 
and his family were wearing disintegrated, and they had no 
choice but to go barefoot on the road’s blistering macadam. 
Frequently, Seng would ask if anyone had seen his missing 
daughters. No one had. 

About 35 miles south of Phnom Penh, the great throng 
ground to a temporary and unexplained halt, like a train 
whose engine had broken down. For several months, the 
Khmer Rouge did not seem to know what to do next. Some of 
the evacuees grew ill and died. Others wandered away to un- 
known fates. Most were assigned to villages where they 
worked in return for food rations. 

Eventually, Seng and his family were sent to a rice-produc- 
ing commune in the Kampong Cham area of eastern Cambo- 
dia. There, father and sons labored twelve hours a day and 
more in the paddies, although Seng’s wife was too weak to 
work. At that, they were lucky: in the same commune, perhaps 

















Family reunion: Neang with his sister Theary, center, and relatives in Cambodia; Hout Seng with his taxi in Washington 


Most were summarily executed or tortured to death. By the 
next morning, the Communist government had begun the 
complete evacuation of the cities, which Cambodia’s new rul- 
ers regarded as cesspools of bourgeois corruption. Nearly all 
Cambodians—men, women and children—would be herded 
into slave-labor communes. 

Seng, a driver for the Time correspondents who covered 
the Cambodian war, soon grasped the dimension of the crisis. 
The day before the final assault on the capital, with rockets 
landing less than a block from his apartment, Seng and his 
stroke-crippled wife asked a relative to take their two boys and 
two girls to a nearby hospital, thinking they might be safer 
there. The boys, Neang, 14, and Aun, 6, returned home later 
that afternoon as the rocket attacks subsided. But the two 
frightened daughters, Seng Ly, 9, and Theary, 12, stayed put. 
When their father went to pick them up two days later, they 
were gone, swept up in the first stage of the forced evacuation. 

Soon, he and the remainder of the family were part of the 
mass exodus. Carrying only a little rice and some blankets, 
they joined thousands of others on foot or bicycle heading 
south along the Basak River. No one knew where they were 
marching or why. The troops who rounded them up said only 
that they would not be gone long from Phnom Penh. At night 





a third of the 3,000 workers died of disease, starvation and 
overwork, or were executed by their Khmer Rouge overlords. 

After the Vietnamese army ousted the Pol Pot regime in 
January 1979, Seng gathered up his family. He joined with the 
family of a recently widowed woman named OI Sam, whom he 
would later marry, plus the orphaned daughter of a mutual 
friend, and set out to escape from Cambodia. Largely on foot, 
with occasional hitched rides on oxcarts and trucks, the group 
made its way to the northwest, a distance of some 250 miles. 
Along the way, Seng’s wife died. Finally, in May—more than 
four years after he got his first close look at a Khmer Rouge 
gucrrilla—Seng and his ragtag, nearly starved company of sur- 
vivors crossed into Thailand. Today they live in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., area, where Seng is a successful taxi driver. 

His family’s saga does not end there. Not long ago, Seng 
received news from Cambodia about his daughters: in 1975 
they had been sent to a work camp in the western province of 
Battambang and assigned to dig irrigation ditches. Seng Ly 
died of malaria and malnutrition. She was ten years old, But 
Theary somehow survived. Married and the mother of three 
small children, she was reunited last month in Phnom Penh 
with her brother Neang. There were tears at the reunion—and 
many overdue smiles. - By Stanley W. Cloud/Phnom Penh 
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With the release of Polhill, left, fellow captives Turner, 





Steen and five other Americans remain in the hands of their abductors 
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Amid power struggles and delays, a hostage is finally released 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


ow many times has one of the 

shadowy groups that hold West- 

ern hostages in Lebanon dan- 

gled a wisp of hope for the re- 
lease of a captive, only to snatch it away? 
This time hope was not in vain. On Sunday, 
kidnapers set free American hostage Rob- 
ert Polhill, 55, one of three American 
teachers who had been seized more than 
three years ago from the campus of Beirut 
University College. Polhill, a New Yorker, 
was released to Syrian army officers near a 
seaside hotel in Beirut and then driven to 
Damascus, where he was handed over to 
U.S. Ambassador Edward Djerejian. 
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The first hint of a breakthrough had 
come earlier in the week in the form of an 
unexpected announcement and a picture 
of a thin-looking man in a grimy T shirt. In 
notes delivered to an Arab newspaper and 
a Western news agency in Beirut, the 
group calling itself Islamic Jihad for the 
Liberation of Palestine declared it would 
release one of its captives “within 48 
hours.” With the announcement came a 
photograph of Jesse Turner, one of Pol- 
hill’s fellow captives. 

Even for Americans weary of the roller 


coaster of emotions that has been part of 


the hostage dilemma for years, the new de- 
velopment was tantalizing. [ran’s President 
Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, whose na- 
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tion badly needs Western technology to re- 
build its war-shattered economy, has been 
nodding his approval for the hostages’ re- 
lease, a signal to the Shi'ite Muslim groups 
that hold them, most of which are pro-Ira- 
nian. With its Soviet sponsor winding down 
its support, Syria, which has influence with 
the ULP, has also been looking for ways to 
improve relations with the West. 

Reports of informal contacts between 
Americans, Iranians and various go- 
betweens have been circulating among 
diplomats and intelligence agencies in 
Europe and the Middle East. Diplomatic 
sources in London say the White House 
gave its approval to a recent meeting in 


Geneva between an Iranian government 














What the Kidnapers Want 





The American hostages in Lebanon are being held by several factions of the pro-Iranian 


Hizballah. Each has its own agenda. 
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Release of 15 Shiite 
terrorists impris- 
oned in Kuwait. 





delegation, which included representa- 
tives of the ULP, and a small group of 
Americans, among whom was former Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus Vance, who were 
traveling as private citizens. 

But this time the kidnapers were ask- 
ing for a much more direct kind of con- 
tact. They called for John Kelly, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern Af- 
fairs, to fly to the Syrian capital of Da- 
mascus “to coordinate some final steps 
to guarantee success within 48 hours.” 
Their note also cited unspecified “recip- 
rocal moves” that they expected from the 
U.S. That was too much for an Adminis- 
tration mindful of the Iran-contra debacle 
and determined to avoid being drawn 
into negotiations with the kidnapers. At 
a press conference in Key Largo, Fla., 
where he had flown to discuss European 
affairs with French President Francois 
Mitterrand, George Bush would not 
budge. “The U.S. position is clear,” he 
said with a decided edge in his voice. 
“We do not meet demands.” 

Even so, the President was unwilling 
to let slip the possibility that a U.S. hos- 
tage might be set free. Though Kelly was 
held back, ambassador Djerejian hastily 
returned to Damascus from Bonn, where 
he had been attending a meeting of U.S. 


dispatch Kelly, the ULP issued a new 
| Statement, this time accompanied by a 
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envoys. Angered by the U.S. refusal to | 









CAPTIVES; DATES SEIZED 


This group is be- 
lieved to be holding 
its captives in the 
suburbs of Beirut to 
discourage assaults 
from any quarter 
against Shiite 
strongholds. It also 
has called for 
Obeid’s release. 


photograph of Polhill. The group an- 
nounced that it had decided to “post- 
pone this operation until the picture is 
cleared.” Perhaps to dispel speculation 
that it had gone soft, it also threatened 
to attack airports and airlines involved in 
Jewish emigration from the Soviet Union 
to Israel. 

Any further progress will be compli- 
cated by the fact that the American hos- 
tages are held by several Shi'ite factions, 
cach with its own sponsors and agendas. 
Even if Iran and Syria are sincere in 
their desire to speed the release of the 
hostages, there are serious questions 
about how much influence either now 
has among Lebanon’s tangled factions of 
militant Shi'ite Muslims. 

The U.S. has been pushing Syria to 
take a more active role in securing the 
hostages’ freedom. It was no accident 
that President Bush sent Syrian President 
Hafez Assad a warm congratulatory mes- 
sage on the 44th anniversary of Syrian in- 
dependence last week. Syria's influence 
over Hizballah has been partly limited by 
the fact that Damascus is a supporter of 
the Shitite Amal, a secular Muslim group 
that continues to fight fierce battles with 
the fundamentalist Hizballah. But Hus- 
sein Musawi, leader of a pro-Syrian fac- 
tion within Hizballah, is now believed to 
have taken control of the American hos- 
tages held by the uLp. 

















| edly credited Iran for prompting the plan 








Emancipators: Syrian ally 
Hussein Musawi and Iran’s 


di 
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A break in the hostage deadlock in 
Lebanon would be a sign that President 
Rafsanjani has been winning the power 
struggle in Tehran. He still faces opposi- 
tion from militants led by former Interior 
Minister Ali Akbar Mohtashemi, who re- 
mains fiercely opposed to the release of 
the hostages because it might lead to im- 
proved relations with the U.S. and the re- 
turn of Western influence in Iran. In the 
early 1980s, Mohtashemi helped organize 
the Lebanese Hizballah. After Rafsanjani 
became President following the death of 
Ayatullah Khomeini last year, he began 
seeking to lure Hizballah leaders away 
from their longtime allegiance to 
Mohtashemi. 

There may have been significance in 
the fact that in its first note the ULP point- 


to release a hostage—a declaration the 
group is likely to have cleared first with 
Tehran. Since Iran has always preferred to 
distance itself from the hostage takers, its | 
presumed willingness to be cited may be a 
sign that it is positioning itself to take | 
credit for any future progress. “For us,” 
says a French diplomat who went through 
the experience of helping secure the re- 
lease of several French hostages, “the 
key was always in Tehran.” The U.S. can 
only hope that once the key starts turning, 
it will not stop. —Reported by William Dowell/ 
Damascus, with other bureaus 
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‘Up from the Streets 








By S.C. GWYNNE 


i t was the kind of research project most 
social scientists avoid. The researcher 
had to lay out $50,000 of his own money. 
He spent six years in one of Detroit’s most 
dangerous neighborhoods in the company 
of two of the most violent street gangs in 
America. He routinely asked highly per- 
sonal questions of edgy young men who 
earn small fortunes selling drugs and have 
| few qualms about killing people who in- 
quire too closely about their activities. 

For obvious reasons, most research on vi- 
olent urban subcultures is done with com- 
puter printouts, not with tape recorders and 
notebooks on the mean streets. Not so with 
Carl S. Taylor, adjunct professor of criminal 
justice at Michigan State University and di- 
rector of the Criminal Justice Program at 
Jackson Community College. In 1980 Taylor 
set out to study Detroit’s two biggest and 
most powerful youth gangs: Young Boys Inc. 
| and the Pony Down. In the process, he en- 
countered four additional groups. The re- 
sulting book, Dangerous Society, published 
in February by Michigan State University 
Press, provides a harrowing portrait of how 
the gangs transformed themselves from op- 
portunistic street punks into sophisticated 
drug-dealing empires that rake in hundreds 
of millions a year. 

Taylor’s work is of far more than aca- 
demic significance. His major discovery is 
that even as Young Boys Inc. and the Pony 











Instead of dying out, Detroit gangs have been reborn as empires 
§ 


Down were unraveling in the mid-1980s 
following the jailings of their leaders, they 
were being quickly and silently replaced by 
far more sophisticated and highly secretive 
business operations. Taylor's findings con- 
tradict the sanguine attitude of fifth-term 
Mayor Coleman Young and his political 
allies, who insist that the Motor City no 
longer has a serious gang problem. Says in- 
spector Benny Napoleon, who monitors 
gang activity for the Detroit police: “We 
have nothing remotely resembling a large, 
well-organized gang.” 

Taylor presents convincing evidence to 
the contrary: the groups have become less 
obvious to the police simply because they 
have shifted into more covert and more 
profitable enterprises. “Detroit kids just 
laugh when they hear people in L.A. are 
still wearing colors,” says Taylor. “What's 
sweeping this city are what I call CcEos— 
covert entrepreneurial organizations. They 
do not wear gold chains or beepers or Fila 
sweatsuits anymore. They’re probably 
wearing ragged clothes and driving ratty 
cars. They've seceded from the union,” 

Cocaine sales fueled the evolution 
of Detroit’s gangs. They began as what 
Taylor calls “scavengers,” youths preying 
on the most vul- 
nerable residents 
of their neighbor- 
hoods. But when 
the double wham- 
my of crack and job 









Criminologist Carl Taylor visiting one of Motor City’s gang-infested neighborhoods 











“Detroit kids just laugh when they hear people in L.A. are still wearing colors.” 
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cutbacks in the auto plants smashed into 
Detroit’s poorest areas during the 1980s, 
the gangs developed “corporate” organiza- 
tions with a concern for the bottom line and 
enough discipline to use violence mainly to 
protect their drug-dealing turfs. 

Though smaller and far less visible than 
the original Young Boys Inc., which pio- 
neered the use of hard-to-prosecute juve- 
niles to sell drugs, the new-style crews have 
mimicked its security-conscious structure. 
“In Y.B.L, one of the keys was that the left 
hand didn’t know what the right hand was 
doing,” Taylor says. “That’s still true. At 
the top of each organization you have what 
amounts to a wholesale operation.” 

Though most of the membership is 
drawn from the impoverished underclass, 
an increasing number of recruits from mid- 
dle-class families have been lured by the 
promise of quick financial rewards. Taylor 
also discovered that female gangs, once 
considered relatively harmless adjuncts to 
male crews, have become dangerous, inde- 
pendent groups. In an interview with Tay- 
lor’s research team, one female gang mem- 
ber bragged of ousting unwanted guests 
who tried to “bum rush” a party. The 
guests fled, she said, after “I cut loose on 
their fake asses with that Uzi.” 

Taylor believes that gang members 
share a grossly distorted version of the val- 
ues mainstream Americans hold dear. The 
difference is that gang members want mon- 
ey and status faster, and are willing to kill 
to obtain them. Asked to identify his role 
models, one 14-year-old cited the cocaine- 
snorting protagonist of the movie Scarface 
and Chrysler chairman Lee Iacocca. “Lee 
Iacocca is smooth and he be dissing [disre- 
specting, in street lingo] everybody,” the 
youth explained. In some cases, parents 
encourage their children’s criminal ca- 
reers. Said one: “My momma talk about 
how proud she is of me making doughski. 
She used to dog me and say I wasn’t s__., 
but now she’s proud.” 

Taylor grew up in the West Side neigh- 
borhood from which both Young Boys Inc. 
and the Pony Down sprang. He escaped 
with a scholarship to Michigan State. While 
pursuing a master’s degree in criminal jus- 
tice and a doctorate in education, he started 
a private security company. He first became 
aware of Young Boys Inc. when several of 
its red-sweatsuit-clad members swaggered 
into a concert at Joe Louis Arena in 1980. 

Taylor urges an all-out war on the pov- 
erty, poor schooling, broken family struc- 
tures and dire job prospects that make the 
urban underclass a seedbed for crime. Un- 
fortunately, such prescriptions are not only 
familiar but also too expensive and time 
consuming to attract much political sup- 
port. Detroit is already a case study of what 
happens when the conditions that produce 
gangs are allowed to fester. Warns Taylor: 
“We need to face up to the fact that there 
is a major crisis in this city.” w 
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FOR THE THIRD 
STRAIGHT MONTH, 
NORTHWEST BEAT 

AMERICAN AIRLINES 
IN ON-TIME 


PERFORMANCE. 


DON'T DELAY. CALL 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


The February results are in. And for the third month in a row, Northwest 
has beaten American Airlines in on-time performance—just as we did for six 
months in 1989. So don’t delay. Call your travel agent or Northwest today. 
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Walleye War 


Indians and sportsmen clash 
over fishing rights 








t has become an annual ritual on the 

tranquil lakes of northern Wisconsin. As 
the sun sets behind the dense pines that 
surround Lake Nokomis, tribal drumbeats 
signal the start of the Chippewa spearfish- 
ing season. While the Indians steer their 
boats into the calm, dark waters, angry pro- 
testers try to drown out the drums with air 
horns, whistles and 
> taunting choruses of 
songs with such lyrics 
as “Where have all 
the walleye gone?” 

The scene, which 
was played out again 
last week, symbolizes 
aclash of cultures. At 
issue are 19th centu- 
ry treaties, recently 
upheld by the federal 
courts, that allow the 
Chippewa to spear spawning walleyed pike 
in the shallows of 178 northern Wisconsin 
lakes. Sport fishermen, who are required 
to use less efficient fishing rods and are 
limited to three to five fish a day, claim that | 
the Chippewa are harming tourism by de- 
pleting the walleye population. “It’s 1% of 
the population exercising their rights to the 
detriment of 99%,” charges Dean Crist, 
leader of a protest group. 

There is little evidence that the walleye 
population is near extinction. According to 
the state department of natural resources, 
which sets the safe harvest level for fishing, 
sport anglers caught 670,000 walleyes last 
year, vs. only 16,000 speared by Chippewa 
fishermen. 

Spearfishing was part of the Chippewa 
way of life long before white settlers ar- 
rived in Wisconsin. The Indians claim that 
the protests are motivated by racism. Says 
Tom Maulson, an activist with the Lac du 
Flambeau band: “No respect is given to In- 
dian people. They have to stand up for 
their rights.” 

After five years of confrontation that | 
resulted in fistfights and hundreds of ar- 
rests, a compromise may be in sight. The 
Chippewa have lowered their spearing 
quotas, and the state is making plans for at- 
tracting more tourism to the region, But 
there is still a danger that hotheads will ex- 
plode during the three-week spearfishing 
season. “There’s fear among people who 
don’t know one another and are suspicious 
that the other is getting something they 
aren't,” says Robert Tully, a “peaceful wit- 
ness” who came to Lake Nokomis to ob- 


Pointed message 





people who love the north woods, but they 
aren’t communicating.” . 


serve and document events. “These are =| 





The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


The Noncampaign of ’92 


he Midwest’s best political reporter, David Yepsen of the Des Moines Register, 

is poised and waiting for the first 1992 Democratic presidential prospector to 
jet across the Mississippi into Keokuk or come stealthily by Hertz into Council 
Bluffs. His early-warning network, tuned to the lowa caucuses that will kick off the 
next presidential season two years from now, is unerring. 

But these days Yepsen looks out over the rolling fields greening in the spring 
sun and sees nothing. “Strangely quiet,” he says. Last October, Texas Senator 
Lloyd Bentsen showed up and added his weight to a notably leaden fund raiser. A 
couple of months ago, Colorado’s voluble Congresswoman Pat Schroeder came 
around for two eminently forgettable speeches at Drake and Iowa universities. 
Since then nary a candidate. 

With no bona fide contender to write about, Yepsen lobbed in a column two 
weeks ago on the virtues of neighboring Nebraska’s telegenic Senator Robert Ker- 
rey. In the great political quict, the piece created a sonic boom. Kerrey, 46, an ade- 
quate Governor and untested Senator, is now the toast of political pundits and tele- 
vision interviewers. They dwell less on his vague achievements in government than 
on his travels, his Medal of Honor from 
Vietnam, his mastery of a restaurant busi- 
ness and the fact that he lured Hollywood's 
sexy superstar Debra Winger to his bache- 
lor quarters in Lincoln. Those credentials 
play well in a party that has had trouble de- 
fining its patriotism and gender. 

But Kerrey, like other Democratic men- 
tionables, has not formed a political-action 
committee to raise funds, set up an explor- 
atory committee, hired a pollster, secretly 
gathered a brain trust or assembled any of 
the normal paraphernalia of political con- 
quest. At a similar point in previous elec- 
tion cycles, John Kennedy had barnstormed 
the U.S.; George McGovern, Gary Hart 
and Walter Mondale had functioning orga- 
nizations; and Jimmy Carter and Richard 
Gephardt had wandered purposefully 
through lowa’s byways. 

Jesse Jackson is out and about, of 
course, but he is a shooting star in search of 
a constellation. New Jersey’s Senator Bill 
Bradley, Georgia’s Sam Nunn and Tennes- 
see’s Al Gore are all up for re-election and 
have pledged their loyalties to their constituencies—for now. So have Governors 
Bill Clinton of Arkansas and Mario Cuomo of New York, Senators Charles Robb 
of Virginia and George Mitchell of Maine, and such congressional possibilities as 
Schroeder, Gephardt and Speaker Tom Foley. 

All but the most hopelessly addicted political junkies—and even a few of 
them—welcome the respite from the ceaseless campaigns of the past. “I’m glad of 
it,” swears Democratic Chairman Ron Brown. “The American public cannot take 
another three-year campaign.” But the main reason for the Democrats’ hesitation 
is not to give the electorate a break. Says election analyst Richard Scammon: “Bush 
is so high in the polls, "92 is so close, these people may have decided to pass it by.” 

In the end the Democrats must run somebody—and they will. Not long ago, a 
retired Senator walked into the office of Robert Strauss, former Democratic chair- 
man, and urged him to announce his candidacy. Strauss, 71, declared himself too 
old. The prominent whisper now is that the Democrats should field the soothingly 
sensible Bentsen as a sacrificial lamb and put Kerrey beside him to position the Ne- 
braskan for the big Quayle bash in 96. Trouble is that neither Bentsen nor Kerrey 
has said he would go along with the plan. It may be a while before Dave Yepsen 
sees anything on his far horizons but Washington’s trial balloons. . 





Latest heartthrob: Nebraska's Kerrey 
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189 00 Whistler Spectrum 2SE Triband* Whistler WH 225 Radar Detector* 

ms Triband reception, digital display, pulse 69.0 Features 3-segment LED array, a 
protection, mute and dark modes. Cords, city/highway mode, monitors X 
mounts, and carry case included. & K bands, visor/dash mounting. 
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Armor All Protectant. 
Beautifies rubber, 
vinyl, and leather. 
Get 25% more with 
bonus pack. 20 

fl. oz. 
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Champion Copper 
Plus Spark Plugs. 
Choice of standard 
or resistor-type 
spark plugs for 
many Cars and It. 
trucks. Sold in 

4, 6 & 8-packs. —_ 


*Not available in CT and VA The quality you need, the price you want. 








cook up a storm, 






25% off 


Bakers Secret. 
Non-stick 
bakeware that's 
easy to clean. 
Choose from a 
wide assortment. 





9.99 act 


Robinson Knife 
Tool Set. Handy 
4-piece tool set. 
Made for use with 
Visions® Cook- 
ware. Model 
#2135. 


Everything but 
the Kitchen Sink. 
20-piece tool set 
that includes 
everything from 
pancake turner 
to potato masher. 
Model #41620. 


On Sale April 29 through May 5, 1990, at USA Kmart stores 


25% off 


Libbey Glassware. 
Get a 4-pack of 
12-0z. tumblers 
or a 4-pack of 14- 
or 16-02. coolers 
in an assortment 
of designer colors 
and patterns. 





The quality you need, the price you want. 





25.00 


J. G. Durand 20- 
Piece Dinnerware 
Sets. Beautiful as 
well as durable, 
this dinnerware 
comes with a full- 
year warranty 
against cracking, 
chipping, and 
stains. Choose 
from a variety of 
patterns. 











and clean up your act. 


10.22 


Rubbermaid 
Roughneck Tote. 
Sturdy 18-gallon 
footlocker tote. 
Comes in slate 
blue with dark 
blue lid. Model 
#2215. 








4.00 ccc: 


Quickie Cleaning 
Products. 


Automatic Sponge 
Moo with patented 
squeezing action. 
Model #045. 


Advant-Edge 
Broom with 
Sweep Keeper, a 
convenient broom 
storing method. 
Model #700. 


Swivel Dust Mop 
(Not Shown). 
Model #065. 





On Sale April 29 through May 5, 1990, at USA Kmart stores 
















The quality you need, the price you want. 
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Anchor Plastics 
Freeze, Heat & 
Serve Storage 
Containers. Dur- 
able storage con- 
tainers that are 
freezer, dish- 
washer, and micro- 
wave safe. Come 
in assortment of 
sizes with lifetime 
warranty. 





5.00 


Wisk Liquid Deter- 
gent. Multi-stain 
remover with easy- 
to-use measur- 
able, no-splash 
pour cap. 96 oz. 

















The best way to solve 
your weed and grass 
problems is to hit them 
where it hurts — in the 
roots — with ORTHO KLEENUP" 
Because KLEENUP goes all the way 
to the roots, it kills even tough weeds 
and grasses, so they can’t grow back. 
KLEENUP Grass & Weed Killer is 
fast-acting and comes in a conven- 
ient, ready-to-use trigger sprayer. 
KLEENUP Systemic Weed & 
Grass Killer concentrate, for hose-end 
or tank sprayers, is even more eco- 
nomical to use. And it’s biodegradable. 
KLEENUP Spot Weed & Grass 
Killer, ina pressurized spray can, 
gives pinpoint kill of tough weeds 
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Super Edger 





KLEENUP 
9 Heed & Gat 
Hiller 
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KLEENUP 





and grasses, to help 
you keep the neatest 
yard on the block. 
KLEENUP Super Edger 
is a unique formula that 
wipes out weeds and grasses com- 
pletely, then prevents new ones from 
sprouting for up to three months. It’s 
ready to use ina self-applicator jug. 
Pick the KLEENUP solution that fits 
your needs. Then wipe out weeds 
and grasses, roots and all, 
guaranteed, or your money back. 


© Copynght 1990 Chevron 
KLEENUP is a registered 
any. 7 












Always read and follow 








YOU'RE BETTER OFF WITH ORTHO. 
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MONUMENTS 
A Tower of 
Hot Air 


The folks at the University of 
California’s Berkeley campus, 
where students used to major in 
telling the Establishment where 
to get off, know how to give the 
college administration a Maalox 
moment. Last July more than 100 
faculty members who call them- 
selves the Berkeley Art Project 
launched a nationwide contest to 
select a fitting monument to 
commemorate the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Free Speech Move- 
ment, which paved the way for 
radical political activity and vio- 
lent anti-Vietnam War protests 
on the campus. 

And the winner is ... Mark 
A. Brest van Kempen, 28, a grad- 
uate student at the San Francisco 
Art Institute. His idea is to set 
down a granite ring, 6 ft. in diam- 
eter, with an earth-filled 6-in.-di- 
ameter hole in the center. An in- 
scription will read, THIS SOIL 
AND THE AIR SPACE EXTENDING 
ABOVE IT SHALL NOT BE PART 
OF ANY NATION AND SHALL NOT 
BE SUBJECT TO ANY ENTITY'S 
JURISDICTION. 

It now falls to Berkeley chan- 
cellor Ira Michael Heyman, who 
was never enthusiastic about 
building a monument, to decide 
whether to accept the Art Pro- 
ject’s gift. The question he must 
ask himself: Is it right to take free 
speech for granite? 








The atmospheric designer 
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With luck these five-year-olds will catch someone's eye 


ADOPTION 


Putting Kids 
On Display 


For untold thousands of aban- 
doned or orphaned children, 
salvation lies in adoption or fos- 
ter care. Among those who try 
to find families for these chil- 
dren is a most unlikely outfit: a 
J.C. Penney store. Last March 
in New Orleans, for the sixth 
year, the store made available 
an unorthodox forum to bring 
kids and prospective parents 
together. 

Joined this year by a second 


Penney’s outlet, the store invit- | 


ed the state’s department of so- 
cial services to select children 
who were willing and able 
to take a gamble. They were 
brought to the stores, decked 


out in the latest spring fashions, | 


given tips on modeling and sent 
onstage. The audience, includ- 
ing an invited group of prospec- 
tive parents, got a chance to size 
up the kids and obtain informa- 
tion on the applications and 
processing. 

Social worker Kerry Ermon 
contends that the fashion shows 
have been an extremely produc- 


tive way to find new homes for | 


youngsters who would other- 
wise be hard to place. Already, 
prospective parents have made 
serious inquiries about more 
than half the children who par- 
ticipated. But some critics say 
that Penney’s method is offen- 
sively reminiscent of an auc- 
tion. To which Ermon replies, 
“I would love it if we didn’t 
need to recruit for foster and 
adoptive families. But the reali- 
ty is we have more children than 
we have families.” s 





NEW YORK 


Mistaken 
Identity 


When the charred remains of 
two bodies were brought to 
the Newark-Wayne Communi- 
ty Hospital morgue in upstate 
New York last February, coro- 
ner C. Dupha Reeves identified 
them as those of a year-old baby 
and his mother Vickie Lee Ev- 
ans, 18. Reeves had been told 
that the two corpses had been 
recovered from a fire in a trailer 
home. Without performing au- 
topsies, he issued death certifi- 
cates. He was wrong. The small- 
er body was that of a pet rabbit. 
The mistake was discovered a 





few weeks ago, when Gary 
Rotondo, Evans’ live-in com- 
panion, returned to the burned- 
out trailer and found the re- 
mains of a baby boy, who was 
later identified as his son. 

How could such a mistake oc- 
cur? Explained Reeves, an 80- 
year-old retired surgeon who was 
elected coroner 26 years ago: 
“There was nothing to autopsy. It 
was just a charred mass of tissue, 
which was definitely a body be- 
cause I could identify intestines 
and liver. Everything else was 
gone.” He admits he was “de- 
pressed” to learn about his error, 
but is braced for any criticism. 
“T'll tell you what I'll do if it gets 
too nasty,” Reeves says. “I'll 
quit.” 4 
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DRUGS 


X Marks 
The Spot 


Three ways to track down ille- 
gal drug profits: 

1. Arrange for the interna- 
tional exchange of information 
about the secret bank accounts 
of drug cartels. 

2. Freeze the bank records 
and funds of suspected narcot- 
ics muckamucks, 

3. Get a couple of shovels 
and dig. 

No. | is in the works. No. 2 
was accomplished last week, 
when a U.S. court ordered 173 
banks in 22 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to turn over 
the records of more than 750 
Suspicious accounts. No. 3 is 
something the FBI ought to 
consider. 

No. 3, in fact, is driving the 
FBI crazy. Since early April, 
some lucky residents of the grit- 
ty Puerto Rican seaside village 


Role models for the FBI? 


of Vega Baja have been zipping 
around with new cars and mo- 
torcycles, buying new houses 
and otherwise behaving like 
Donald Trump. Turns out that 
several villagers (no one will say 
who or how many) dug up at 
least one of about ten big plas- 
tic drums containing as much as 
$20 million that someone, pre- 
sumably a drug dealer, had bur- 
ied on a nearby farm. While 
townsfolk kept digging fresh 
holes all over the place, agents 
dashed about trying to reclaim 
the cash. Fat chance. e 
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SOVIET UNION 





 Oreas? Out 





| Of Gas? 





As As Gorbachev lays siege to Lithuania, the republic 


begins to debate the wisdom of its dash to independence 





By JOHN KOHAN VILNIUS 


oO one really expected Deputy 

Prime Minister Algirdas Bra- 

zauskas to be the bearer of good 

news when he appeared before 
the Lithuanian Supreme Council last Fri- 
day morning. But the report that he deliv- 
ered still came as a shock. Standing be- 
neath a huge yellow-green-and-red 
national flag, the burly leader of the Lithu- 
anian Communist Party offered a gloom- 
and-doom scenario of what lay ahead for 
the breakaway Baltic republic in the after- 
math of President Mikhail Gorbachev's 
decision to cut back drastically on oil and 
gas shipments. “Understand me correct- 
ly,” said Brazauskas, leaning on the blond 


eA AS 52 AK 


In line at the pumps in Vilnius: Moscow’s strangulation strategy is carefully calibrated to owt but not kill 


wood lectern. “I have never tried to fright- 
en anyone or spread panic. We have to 
speak about things as they are. I see no way 
out.” 

As Brazauskas explained, with only one 
out of four natural-gas pipelines still in op- 
eration, the republic could meet just 16% 
of its daily needs. That would be enough to 
keep bakeries, meat-processing plants and 
other essential factories running but would 
bring most industries “to their knees.” 
Meanwhile, oil shipments had been com- 
pletely cut off. Though Lithuanian authori- 
ties immediately declared that each car 
could receive only 8 gal. of gas a month, the 
supply was not expected to last for more 
than two weeks. Lithuanians could also ex- 


pect shortages of rubber for making cables | 
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President Landsbergis 


and sneakers, sodium for soap powder and 
television screens, and sugar for candies 
and confections. Concluded Brazauskas: 
“We need new political decisions to get us 
out of our dead end.” 

Those were bitter words for a parlia- 
ment whose members had voted only six 
wecks earlier, 124 to 6, to declare indepen- 
dence from the Soviet Union. But despite 
the economic crisis, there was virtually no 
sign last week that the rebellious Lithua- 
nians were about to retreat. When Presi- 
dent Vytautas Landsbergis addressed the 
group later in the day, he reaffirmed that 
the government was ready to carry on dis- 
cussions with Moscow “at all levels, over 
any question” —except the republic’s dec- 
laration of independence. Moscow’s use of 


THE POOR 
STEPCHILD 


Almost 50 years of 
Soviet domination have 
made Lithuania's dream 
of independence very 
difficult to achieve. 
Soviet planners did help 
Lithuania industrialize, 
but they never set out to 
build a self-sustaining 
economy there. Rather, 
the republic was turned 


its raw materials coming 
from elsewhere. Since 
Moscow can do without 
TV channel changers 
longer than Vilnius can 
do without oil, it is a sure 
formula for dependency. 








into an export center, with 











BALTIC SEA 








“blockade as a means of political warfare,” 
said Landsbergis, has turned the republic 
into a “disaster area, a zone of economic 
aggression.” But if Lithuanians were going 
to be worse off, he declared, so were their 
neighbors. That was a reference to the 
heavily militarized Russian enclave of Ka- 
liningrad, which receives its fuel supplies 
through Lithuanian territory. 

The pain quickly became apparent at 
gas stations, where cars often waited 60 and 
70 in line to buy their last 2/4 gal. before the 
stricter rationing rules took effect. Other- 
wise, there was a strange sense of unreality 
at the front line of Moscow’s economic war. 
Vilnius residents, many of them following 
the parliamentary debate over transistor 
radios, took advantage of a brilliant spring 
day to stroll Gediminas Boulevard and look 
into shopwindows that even in the worst of 
times have been better supplied than Mos- 
cow’s. There were no signs of hoarding or 
panic buying. Said a youthful patriot, with 
bravado: “How can our lives be any worse 
than they have already been under 50 years 
of Communist rule?” 

That remained to be seen. The full di- 
mensions of Gorbachev's shock treatment 
were simply too difficult for Lithuanians— 
or anyone else—to absorb. Lithuanians 
still held out hope that the West would ex- 
ert more political pressure on the Kremlin. 
Or perhaps Gorbachev himself would re- 
lent and open the way for negotiations. 
And if not? Alluding to the 900-day siege 
of Leningrad by the Nazis during World 
War II, Landsbergis said: “We can survive 
a blockade just as Leningraders once did: 
by enduring strict rationing and helping 
one another. They never thought of capitu- 
lation, and we don’t either.” 

What Landsbergis did not mention is 
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CLOSED 


LITHUANIA 


Neman R. 






KALININGRAD REGION 














that close to 1 million Leningraders died of 
starvation during the Nazi assault, Gorba- 
chev’s strategy is not to starve the republic 
into submission. Lithuania can feed itself, 


| and consumes only about 60% of the meat 


and milk it produces. In fact, Moscow’s 
strangulation strategy is carefully calibrat- 
ed to hurt but not kill. 

Thus, for the moment at least, Lithua- 
nians could afford to unite around Lands- 
bergis. As the impassioned debate about 
the republic’s future was going on in par- 
liament on Friday, word spread through 
Vilnius that special Soviet security units 
were moving in on a Communist Party 
printing plant. By the time a crowd of con- 
cerned local citizens had arrived on the 
scene, nearly 20 soldiers had already beat- 
en twelve demonstrators and formed a 
phalanx. Printing workers waved Lithua- 
nian flags from an upper window and used 
ropes to pull up parcels of food from the 
cheering crowd, over the heads of their 
unwanted guards. Some protesters even 
carried banners with the hammer and sick- 
le of the Soviet Union linked with the Nazi 
swastika. Said newspaper editor Algiman- 
tas Cekuolis: “We will bring sandwiches, 
coffee and flowers—even for the soldiers. 
That is the Lithuanian way. But we will 
watch this place day and night. As long as 
Mr. Gorbachev wants.” 

Until Moscow decided 
to reduce the energy flow 
to a trickle, the dispute 
with Lithuania had been a 
bizarre war of feints and 
jabs from the Kremlin. A 
month ago, the Soviets 
sent columns of armored 
vehicles rumbling through 
downtown Vilnius in an 



























attempt at intimidation. Paratroopers 
seized control of local Communist Party 
buildings and hunted down army deserters 
who were secking shelter in hospital wards. 
Now Moscow demands that Landsbergis 
and his colleagues repeal a series of laws 
passed in the past few wecks, including leg- 
islation that halted conscription into the 
Soviet army, allowed the seizure of Com- 
munist Party property and introduced citi- 
zen identity cards. 

The Kremlin moves should not have 
come as a surprise. Two weeks ago, on 
Good Friday, the Kremlin gave Vilnius a 
deadline of two days to revoke its new “an- 
ticonstitutional” laws, noting that such ac- 
tions “can no longer be tolerated.” If the 
Lithuanians failed to comply, Moscow 
warned, the U.S.S.R. would stop deliveries 
of goods “sold on the external market for 
freely convertible currency.” Just what that 
meant would become all too clear. 

The Lithuanian government let the 
holiday weekend pass before discussing a 
response. Prime Minister Kazimiera 
Prunskiene asked Moscow for an urgent 
meeting to resolve the dispute. There was 


no answer. The Lithuanian parliament also | 


showed willingness to compromise on the 
issues bothering Moscow—short of inde- 
pendence—but warned Lithuanians to be 
prepared for “spiritual endurance and 
strict economy on all con- 
sumption.” While Vilnius 
residents paused to buy 
daffodils and listen to 
chanting Hare Krishna 
disciples in a park near 
Communist Party head- 
quarters, they seemed un- 


siege. 2 








100% of its tank and tractor carburetors 
100% of its TV channel changers 
100% of its household electricity meters 
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Lithuania relies on The Soviet Union for: 


TIME Map by Steve Hart and Nigel Holmes 


concerned about a long | 
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Electron gun technology may not 
be a household word . . . 


Scientists explore the atomic world with our electron microscopes. 











Hitachi's electron gun technology (EGT) affects 
your life in ways you may not have even imagined 
It is involved in the advancement of medicine 
Chemistry. Aerospace. Electronics Biotechnology 





Computers. New materials 

And that’s a short list 

In fact, th chnology can be found in products 
ranging trom electron microscopes to super pro 
jection televisions 

Hitachi is a world leader in electron microscopy 
As the greatest secrets of the universe lie within 





the realm of the atomic world, our efforts here hav: 
made a profound impact upon science. EGT is 
the reason 

It allows unprecedented levels of resolution at 
extremely powerful magnifications — an elusive 
combination until now 

We built the world’s most advanced electron 
microscope. To give you an idea of its power, 
imagine discerning a grain of sand on the moon 
From your back porch 

Closer to home, our dual focus EGT system is 


more households. — 





Our bright and vivid Ultravision TVs are out of this world. 





Vv 


responsible for the exceptionally sharp and bright 
images found on Ultravision, our super projection 
TV. It’s the first television to deliver 800 lines of 
resolution. An incredible feat. 

You'll agree that picture quality is simply stun- 
ning. Perhaps the best you've ever seen. 

But don’t think of us solely for electron gun 
technology. We’re a US$48 billion international 
corporation.* With 160,000 employees. And over 
20,000 products — everything from optoelectronic 
integrated circuits to electric shavers. 


Perhaps more importantly, Hitachi is synony- 
mous with outstanding quality and reliability. 
Which is even more reason to keep our name on the 
tip of your tongue. 


*US$48.496 million: net sales for the year ending March 31, 1989. US$1=¥132 


©) HITACHI 


Hitachi, Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 


SD evexcoveelov-tevmustimeyneercdelmiele 
the first soft landing on the moon 
now brings you soft landings 





a little closer to home. 








When the Eagle landed 


in the Sea of Tranquility, a 


PRW engine set it down 
gently. Now TRW is creat- 
ing soft landings on earth. 


Our air bags are factory 


equipment on millions of 
cars. Not quite the stuff of 
moon landings, perhaps, 
but consider the technology 
involved. 

An air bag system must 
recognize a crash, decide 
what to do, inflate the bag, 
and deflate—all in less than 
a second. And this system 
has to be as reliable for you 
as the one we made fo1 


America’s astronauts. 
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In a head-on crash, you 
can't have better protection 
than an air bag and seatbelt. 
Che government estimates 
that using both can reduce 
your chance of serious injury 
by half. By the end of this 
century, most cars will have 
both. And that, too, will bea 
giant leap for mankind. 


One smart company. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 


“The Boys” Step into Line 





or eight years, the Honduran town of 

Yamales served as the nerve center for 
the Nicaraguan contras in their war against 
the Sandinista government in Managua. So 
it was appropriate that Yamales was the 
site last week for a ceremony attended by 
hundreds of rebels that marked the dis- 
mantling of the contra base camps. Abél Ig- 
nasio Céspedes, known to his insurgent 
troops as Comandante Ciro, turned over a 
battered West German G-3 automatic rifle 


security zones where 
contra forces will begin gathering at once to prepare for 
demobilization 


Withdrawal from the five zones by Sandinista troops, 
which will thereafter stay at least twelve miles away 


Begin surrendering all weapons to international 
authorities on April 25 
Disarm and demobilize totally by June 10 


to a representative of Violeta Barrios de 
Chamorro, who will be inaugurated as Nic- 
aragua’s President this week. The weapon 
was then handed to Major General Agus- 
tin Quesada Gomez, commander of a 
United Nations peacekeeping force, who 
passed it on to be cut apart with a blow- 
torch. In all, 365 weapons were surren- 
dered and destroyed. “Today,” said Que- 
| sada Gomez, “the problem of the 
resistance in Honduras ends.” 

The larger question is whether the con- 
tra problem will now end in Nicaragua. On 
paper the prospects seem promising. Last 





On the eve of her inauguration, Chamorro brokers a cease-fire 
between the contras and the Sandinistas—but will it stick? 


prodded Sandinista and contra representa- 
tives into signing agreements that estab- 
lished an immediate cease-fire and com- 
mitted the contras to a total demobilization 
by June 10. But those agreements may 
prove as misleading as the ceremony in Ya- 
males, where only wounded or ailing con- 
tras turned over their weaponry. Perhaps 


back into Nicaragua after Chamorro’s up- 





week a determined Chamorro successfully | 


set electoral victory on Feb. 25. Top contra 


ouead! 


—-_ c Le 
U.N. observer troops ‘destroy surrendered 
weapons; the past and future Presidents hug 


commanders, most of whom were not on 
hand last week to sign the cease-fire agree- 
ment, maintain that they will not order 
their troops to lay down weapons until the 
70,000 members of Nicaragua’s Sandinista 
People’s Army do the same. 

Early last week there were disturbing 
signs that the cease-fire might never come 
to pass. In one of his final acts as Nicara- 
gua’s President, Daniel Ortega Saavedra 
demanded that the contras disarm before 
Chamorro’s inauguration this week and 
suggested that failure to cooperate might 
jeopardize the peaceful transfer of power. 
Asked if the inauguration would take place 
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12,000 of their hale colleagues slipped | 
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as scheduled, he answered, “We are study- 
| ing that. We are very close to peace and 
very close to war.” The contra contingent 
that arrived in Managua the next day for 
cease-fire negotiations fanned the tension 
by vowing to avoid disarmament until the 
Sandinista army was disbanded. 

The impasse posed an immediate chal- 
lenge to the mediating skills of President- 
elect Chamorro. Like a firm mother who 
knows how to bring squabbling children 
into line, she called representatives of the 
two sides to her home, starting with the 
contras, who had supported her presiden- 
tial campaign. Two hours later Chamorro 
announced, “The boys are ready to sign an 
agreement.” 

Next she invited Ortega. At the end of 
their 90-minute discussion, the Sandinista 
leader stood beside Chamorro on her 
doorstep and announced, “I want to make 
it clear that on April 25 there will be a 
transfer of power.” As a bonus concession, 
Ortega also announced that visa require- 
ments for Americans seeking to enter Nic- 
aragua had been lifted. Then the past and 
future Presidents hugged. 

That afternoon cease-fire negotiations 
between Sandinistas and contras began. 
The bargainers worked through the night, 
and at 4:30 a.m. they signed their agree- 
ment. The turning point in the negotiation 
was a face-saving arrangement put forward 
by Chamorro’s representatives whereby 
| the contras signed a demobilization agree- 
ment with the incoming government—not 
with the Sandinistas. 

Chamorro demonstrated diplomatic 
agility with the Sandinistas as well. In ne- 


ing government’s paramount concern was 
maintaining the integrity of the Sandinista 
army, considered to be the guarantor of 
Nicaragua’s revolutionary progress. Cha- 
morro worked out an agreement whereby 
the army will not be disbanded, but her 
government can reduce its size and deter- 
mine how it can be used. She faced down 
demands that Defense Minister Humberto 


his post as army commander. 
As she takes the oath of office, the new 
President will doubtless be hailed enthusi- 


awhile. Sick of war, citizens want their gov- 
ernment to turn to the bread-and-butter is- 
sues that are the bane of all Nicaraguan ex- 
istence. The magnitude of the task of 
rebuilding the shattered country makes 
Chamorro’s advisers optimistic that the 
cease-fire will hold. Says Gilberto Cuadra, 
president of the Superior Council of Pri- 
vate Enterprise: “Neither the army nor the 
contras have a future in this country.” But 
cease-fires have been called before in Nic- 
aragua—and have failed. Chamorro must 
still make this one stick. —By Ji Smolowe. 
Reported by Jan Howard/Managua and Wilson 
Ring/Yamales 





| gotiating the transfer of power, the outgo- | 


Ortega Saavedra, Daniel’s brother, keep 


astically by most Nicaraguans—at least for | 
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You don't need a wallet full of credit cards when you carry the new AT&T Universal Card. 
Its accepted at over 7 million locations, as well as virtually any telephone. The AT&T Universal 
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PERSECUTION 





By LISABEYER 


ome countries, like China, have been 

known to mete out swift execution to 
their political prisoners. Others, like Cuba, 
imprison them for decades. Indonesia has 
a uniquely cruel approach. As early as this 
week, the Jakarta government intends to 
execute six men for their alleged roles in a 
1965 coup attempt—after keeping them 
behind bars for anywhere from 18 to 24 
years. In February four other purported 
conspirators were sent before the firing 
squad. Those killings prompted a burst of 
protest from overseas, but despite the out- 
cry the government is going ahead with its 
plan. According to a close confidant of In- 
donesian President Suharto’s, the next 
round of executions may take place as soon 
as the Muslim holy month of Ramadan 
ends on April 25. Said he: “Their request 
for clemency has been rejected, so they 
will die.” 

Despite the waves of liberalization that 
have swept across the world in the past 
year, thousands of political prisoners still 
sit in cells from Singapore to Syria. Some 
have been there for more than 27 years, the 
time served by South Africa’s Nelson Man- 
dela, the world’s most famous detainee un- 
til his release in February. Among the 
longest-serving political prisoners: 


‘s 


Mario Chanes de Armas detained since July 17, 1961 
Ernesto Diaz Rodriguez detained since Dec. 4, 1968 








These two men are the last of Cuba’s 
plantados histéricos (literally “the histori- 
cally planted’’), political prisoners so 
dubbed for their long terms and unyielding 
defiance of the authorities. 

Chanes, 63, and Diaz, 51, were among 
Fidel Castro's original compafieros, but af- 
ter the Communists took control of Cuba 
in 1959, the two former guerrillas became 
disenchanted. Chanes, a security guard 

who served briefly in the revolutionary 
—— 
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Repression’s Hall of Shame 


Nelson Mandela notwithstanding, political prisoners 
still languish in cells decades after their arrests 





| government, began to criticize Castro; 
Diaz, a fisherman and bus driver, joined a 
paramilitary dissident group in Miami. In 
1961 Chanes was arrested for plotting to 
assassinate Castro, a charge human-rights 
groups believe was trumped up. Although 
Chanes’ 30-year sentence expires next 
year, his former prison mates doubt he will 
be set free. Diaz was seized in 1968, while 
attempting to smuggle counterrevolution- 
aries and supplies into Cuba. He was sen- 
tenced to a total of 40 years in prison. 

Chanes and Diaz are kept in isolation 
at the Combinado del Este prison on the 
outskirts of Havana in a windowless cell so 
tiny they have no room to walk. Both are 
said to be in failing health. 








Iskandar, 69, is 
among an estimat- 
ed 50 Indonesians 
who remain in 
prison for their al- 
leged complicity in 
the 1965 putsch 
against then Pres- 
ident Sukarno. 
The uprising was 
launched by junior 
army officers pur- 
| portedly in concert 
with senior members of the now outlawed 
Indonesian Communist Party. The six de- 
tainees expected to be put to death soon 
are Iskandar and Ruslan Widjayasastra, 
72, both party Central Committee mem- 
bers; I. Bungkus, 61, a sergeant in Sukar- 
no’s élite security guard; Marsudi, 53, a 
sergeant major in the air force; Sukatno, 
61, chairman of the party’s youth organiza- 
tion; and Asep Suryaman, 62, an alleged 
member of the party’s “special bureau,” 
which was responsible for building links 
with the military. Since 1985, at least 20 
prisoners have been executed for alleged 
involvement in the long-ago uprising or for 
membership in the Communist Party. 


Martin Machipisa Munthali 
detained since sometime in 1965 


WNOLLYNEGANI ALSINWY 





Munthali, then an apparatchik in the 
ruling Malawi Congress Party, fled the 
country in 1964 with a group of dissident 
Cabinet Ministers. From abroad they orga- 
nized a movement to oppose the despotic 











Prime Minister and since 1971 President 
for Life. Munthali, who is in his early 60s, 
reportedly returned to Malawi in 1965 and 
was arrested. By some accounts, Munthali 
was never tried. According to others, he 
was charged with a firearms offense, 
served an eleven-year prison term, was im- 
mediately detained again when it expired 
and has been held since without charge or 
trial in the Mikuyu prison near Zomba. In 
the early years of his detention, Munthali’s 
jailers reportedly applied gasoline to his 
legs and ignited them, causing injuries that 
were not treated. Today he shares a single 
cell—with a bucket for a toilet-—with some 
30 other political prisoners. 


SINGAPORE 


Chia, 49, was 
a member of Par- 
- liament represent- 





Barisan Sosialis 
(Socialist Front) 
when he was ar- 
rested for alleg- 
edly advocating 


- 





a armed struggle | 
ye Poh against the gov- 
detained since Oct. 29,1966 ernment of Prime 


Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew. Over the years, Singapore officials 
offered to free Chia, who has never been 
tried, if he would renounce violence. But 
he refused, maintaining that he had never 
espoused it in the first place. Last May 
Chia was sent into a bizarre internal exile 
on Sentosa, a tiny tourist island just off Sin- 
gapore’s main isle. He is allowed visitors 


ing the opposition | 





and free run of the island, where he is the | 


only permanent inhabitant, but he cannot 
leave it, address public meetings or take 
part in any political activity without official 
approval. 


SYRIA 


When Lieut. 
General Hafez As- 
> sad seized power 
- in Damascus in 

a 1970 military 
? coup, he locked 
up many members 
of the previous re- 
gime, who are still 
behind bars. Eigh- 
teen people—in- 
cluding Jadid, who 
was the strongman 
of the earlier government—have remained 
in prison without charge or trial since their 
arrests between 1970 and 1972. Though the 





detained since Nov. 13, 1970 


| detainees, who are held in the notoriously 


grim Mezze military prison near Damascus, 
are allowed visitors, President Assad’s gov- 
ernment does not acknowledge that they 


Hastings Kamuzu Banda, then Malawi’s | are imprisoned. 
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Aside from Jadid, 62—who served as 
the assistant secretary general of the re- 
gional command of the Baath Party, the 
ruling party then as well as now—the more 
prominent of the 18 include Noureddine 
Attassi, 60, who was President and Prime 
Minister, and Mohammed Id Ashawi, 59, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. All the in- 
mates are said to be in poor health because 
of inadequate medical care and, in some 
cases, the effects of torture. Some report- 
edly are victims of the “German chair,” a 
modern-day torture rack used by Syria. 


MOROCCO 


The Oufkirs 
are victims of ven- 
geance at its most 
perverse. Fatima 
Oufkir’s husband, 
General Moham- 
med Oufkir, was 
Morocco’s Defense 
Minister when air 
force leaders un- 
successfully at- 
tempted to assassi- 
nate King Hassan 

II on Aug. 16, 1972. General Oufkir was ac- 

cused of complicity and the next day was 

found shot dead. Four days later, Fatima, 

now 54, the six Oufkir children, who now 
| range in age from 21 to 37, and Fatima’s 
cousin Achoura Chenna, 54, were put under 
house arrest and have been held since then 
without explanation, charge or trial in vari- 
ous houses and farms. 

From 1974 to 1977, the family was re- 
portedly kept in almost total darkness. For 
the next ten years, they were held incom- 
municado in separate, windowless cells. In 
the past few years, the conditions of the 
family’s detention have improved. In 1987 
King Hassan agreed to let them immigrate 
to Canada but then reneged on the deal. 








detained since Aug. 20, 1972 


i: an age of instant communications, | 


when the freeing of Mandela is viewed 
by millions of people, public pressure can 
influence some repressive regimes. Hu- 
man-rights activists believe Singapore im- 
proved the conditions of Chia Thye Poh’s 
confinement out of fear that when South 
Africa released Mandela, world attention 
would focus on the remaining long-term- 
ers. Still, other governments seem impervi- 
ous to criticism. “Each country is a sepa- 
rate case,” notes Richard Reoch, informa- 
tion director of London-based Amnesty 
International. There are limits too to how 
hard foreign governments will press allies 
on human-rights issues. The U.S., for ex- 
ample, remained mute over the February 
executions in Indonesia. Yet while inter- 
national pressure may not always work, 
it is the political prisoner’s only 
protection.—Reported by James Carney/Miami, 
Aidan Hartley/Nairobi, and Farah Nayeri/Paris 





America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


Defusing Baghdad’s Bomb 


F or the 45 years that Europe has been largely at peace, the Middle East has been 
plunged into war at least nine times. Europe is living proof that the balance of 
terror works: with so many weapons of mass destruction in so many arsenals, a sin- 
gle bullet fired in anger could touch off Armageddon. Therefore the guns are si- 
lent. The Middle East has had the benefit of no such inhibition: there is too much 
terror and too little balance. 

The focus of anxiety these days is Iraq. In the 1980s President Saddam Hussein 
used poison gas against not only Iran but also rebellious Iraqi Kurds. Last year he 
tested the Tammuz-1 ballistic missile, with a range of 1,240 miles. Four weeks ago, 
he was caught trying to smuggle into Iraq U.S.-made electrical devices for what 
Western experts are convinced is a project to build an atom bomb. Then, on April 
2, Saddam vowed to “let our fire eat up half of Israel if it tries to wage anything 
against Iraq.” 

“Israel,” replied Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir, “will also know how to defend 
itself in the future and defeat the evil designs of its enemies.”” What Shamir did not 
say, but what everyone knows, is that Israel already has its own nuclear warheads as 
well as its own missiles. 

The fearful symmetry in that exchange of threats between Baghdad and Jerusalem 
is what mutual deterrence is all about. 
It echoes the tacit High Noon dialogue 
between Moscow and Washington in 
the worst days of the cold war. 

But who is to deter Saddam from 
brandishing his fire at the nuclear 
have-nots in the region, if only to dis- 
courage them from rushing to be- 
come haves? The answer now is no 
one. The answer may eventually have 
to be the U.S. 

W. Seth Carus of the Washington 
Institute for Near East Policy last 
week proposed that the U.S. extend 
some form of defense umbrella to 
cover Kuwait, whose territory Iraq 
claims, and Saudi Arabia, whose roy- 
al family is uneasy about Saddam’s 
undisguised ambitions to dominate 
the region. Carus imagines the U.S. 
offering protection to these and other 
friendly countries within range of the 
Tammuz-1. The model might be the U.S. guarantee of South Korea’s security 
against North Korea, which is also believed to be developing the Bomb. 

This may be’an idea whose time has not yet come, but it is worth thinking about. 
American Government officials shudder when they do so, They would prefer to 
rely on traditional diplomacy aimed at defusing regional tensions and restricting 
the proliferation of nuclear technology. The trouble is, the Iraqi weapons program 
is moving along much more briskly than the peace process. Some experts predict 
that Saddam will achieve his heart’s desire within three years. When that happens, 
the U.S. President had better have something more to say than “Well, we tried.” 

At least initially, the American public and Congress are likely to oppose new 
entanglements overseas, particularly now that the cold war is ending. But the suc- 
cess of U.S. policy in one part of the world is no reason for reluctance to apply the 
lessons of that experience elsewhere. In Europe nuclear deterrence has held ene- 
mies at bay long enough for the underlying political and ideological tensions finally 
to be fading. In the Middle East deterrence may have to be imported. Better that 
than nuclear devices. Saddam’s pretensions to being a regional superpower may 
have to be kept in check by the U.S.’s status as a global superpower. In that task, the 
U.S. may even find an interested, and interesting, partner in another country whose 
territory is within reach of the Tammuz-1: the U.S.S.R. ee 
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Who is to deter him from brandishing his fire? 
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“A day designed to be overwhelming.” 


--Newsweek 


“Brings the glamour of Hollywood to Florida!” 


--USA Today 


“Marries movies to theme parks with the spell | 
of a professional dream weaver.” 


--Time 


“A re-creation of the golden age of Hollywood.” 


--ABC News 
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Look! No, it couldn't be. Yes. Yes! Yes, it's true! 
Kermit! os Piggy! Dr. Teeth! Fozzie! Animal! The Muppets are 


ee pets are coming! 
biggest ft stars this side of third grade are moving to the 
Disney- -MGM Studios Theme Park 
this summer. For good! 
And they're coming to entertain. 


2 
& 
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The stage is set for the Muppets’ newest act, a sensational, new 
stage production called “‘Here Come The Muppets!” You'll hear 
Kermit croon. You'll see Miss Piggy swoon. 

You'll rock to the wild beat of the Electric Mayhem Band. You'll 
roll with laughter at Animal's antics. And you'll love every minute 
oft. It's hysteria! I's hysterical! The Muppets haven't had this much 
fun since they took Manhattan. This you gotta see. This, we gotta see! 


upp af coming! 
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Lee Merriweather Howie Mandel Martin Mull Jane Powell 
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Morgan Brittany 
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Doug McClure 


TAN. seoree Hal oretta Swit 
Ceasar Romero Willie Nelson George Hamilton Loretta 





Bob Hope. Audrey Hepbum. George Bums. Bette Midler. Lauren Bacall. John Davidson. Stars you can get close enough to talk to, Ask 
Willie Nelson. Betty White. John Ritter. George Lucas. Kevin Costner. questions. Take pictures. 


They were all here at the Disney-MGM Studios Theme Park And because these are real studios, you never know who you'll 
opening. And the stars just keep on coming! A different ce see in the backlot or on the set. (Pat Sajak and Vanna White were 
television star appears at the Disney-MGM Studios Theme Park just here ie “Wheel of Fortune”) 
every day. Who will you see? ee: 
Paptaodl like Loretta Swit. Bob Denver. Howie Mandel. What day are you coming? | 
Advertisement 


Imagine Indiana Jones doing thoseincredible, breathtaking, hair-raising, the Wizardof0Oz! Andthatugly, slimy, gooey thing from Alien. 
knee-knocking stunts. You will, in The Great Movie Ride! 
In front of the cameras! Imagine walking through the animation studios where Roger 
You will, atthe Indiana Jones Stunt Spectacular! Rabbit gets real in movie shorts like “Tummy Trouble,” 
Imagine riding through some of your favorite You will, in The Magic of Disney Animation! 
movie scenes of all time. Coming face to The make believe of the movies comes alive at the Disney- 
face with the Wicked Witch in MGM Studios Theme Park. Come see! 
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& ; paplosive final scene from the Indiana jonesStunt Spectagilan the action-packed 
showthat brings your favorite archeclogistaa tial 
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--Newsweek 
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We're proud of our 
exclusive association with 
these prestigious figures. 


Even if their names are 


Goofy, Dumbo, and Dopey. 


For over fifty years, Disney has taken the 
business of fun very seriously. They are, 


after all, responsible for the enjoyment of 


millions of vacationers across the globe. 

So its no small honor to be selected the 
official car rental company of Disneyland’ 
ark and Walt Disney World’ 
Resort. Because the perfect 







© 1990 National Car Rental System, Inc.© The Wilt Disney Company 





crucial ingredient in any vacation. 

At National}? we take our share of the 
commitment as seriously as Disney does 
theirs. Which is why we've been providing 
vacation goers with convenient ‘cations: 
quality service and “no surprise” pricing 


And why renting from any- 


= National) since 1947. 
NS CarRental. Q3 





car rental experience is a 








one else is positively... goofy. 


You loved Star Wars. Now liveit! Star Tours, this year's blockbuster 


Disney-MGM Studios Theme Park attraction, takes you where only a 


few super heroes have survived, 


Into a galaxy far, faraway. And yes, even 


into the Death Star! 


Presented by M&M’s® Chocolate 
Candies, Star Tours couples the 


technological wizardry of NASA space simulators with the creative 
forces of Disney and George Lucas to put you in the pilot's chair for the 
most spectacular adventure ofall time. 
So fasten your seat belt, keep your head down and may the Force 
bewith you. It'slight speed Pe for Endor. 
__ You'll swear you're there in Star Tours, the thrill ride of the 
millennium, now at the Disney-MGM Studios Theme Park. 


ow the adventure is real! 


ashim Lid. and The Walt Disney Company 
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The Star Treatment 
StartsOn Delta. 


) 
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When you fly with Delta to the magical Delta and The Delta Connection* can 
Disney-MGM Studios Theme Park, you'll fly you to Orlando from more cities than 
feel like a star the moment you step on board. any other airline system—over 250 cities 
Chen just sit back and enjoy the best perfor- worldwide 
mance by an airline For reservations or information, see 

Delta’s been ranked number one in your Travel Agent or give us a call at 
passenger satisfaction among major US. 1-800-221-1212. 
airlines for 15 straight years, according to And find out how good it feels to be 
the US. Department of [ransportation* treated like a star. 


DELTA 


The Official Airline Of Disneyland 
And Walt DisneyWorld.. 


*Based on consumer complaint st atistics compiled by y the US. Department of Transportatior 
Delta Connection flights operate with Delta flight numbers 2000-5999. © 1990 Delta Air Lines, Inc 








\s long as you're coming to visit the Walt Disney World Resort, you 
mightas well plan to stay. 
Make ita Disney vacation. See the Disney-MGM Studios Theme 
Park. Spenda day in the Magic Kingdom. A couple 
days at Epcot Center. Play golf. Dive into Typhoon 
Lagoon. Saila Disney lake, Party on 
Pleasure Island, Seea Disney 
dinner show ortwo. 
It'sallso easy when you 
stay in.a Walt Disney World 


?. 


resort, because you're right here. Sleeping where Sleepy sleeps. Just 
monorail minutes from everything Disney. 

Forreservations, call the Walt Disney World Resort direct. Or 
contact your local travel agent. 


(407) 934-7639, ext. 81 


Disney's Grand Floridian Beach Resort 


Disney's Fort Wilderness Resort and Campground Disney's Caribbean Beach Resort 
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Can you identify these essential 
parts of a Disney vacation? 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


AZephyr 


Of Change 


President F.W. de Klerk prom- 
ised major changes in apartheid 
last week—but not yet in the 
system’s mainstays. The re- 
formist politician said he would 
pursue repeal of the Separate 
Amenities Act, a 1953 law that 
provides for segregation of 
public facilities. Disappointing- 
ly, De Klerk pledged reform but 
not repeal of the laws that de- 


Protesters outside a Johannesburg hospital: apartheid has not ended 





World Notes 





fine residential apartheid, re- 
serve just 13% of the nation’s 
land for the black majority, and 
classify all citizens by race. 

The South African leader 
again rejected the central de- 
mand of the opposition African 
National Congress: majority 
rule on the basis of one man, 
one vote. White power, the 
President made clear, must be 
protected. Said De Klerk: 
“Those who enjoy full political 
rights at present are not pre- 
pared to bow out apologetically 
from the stage of history.” = 





EASTERN EUROPE 


Send in the 
(Peace) Corps! 


After nearly three decades of 


Third World self-help .— 


projects like digging 
wells in Ethiopia and /@ 
advising on animal 
husbandry in Guate- 
mala, the 6,500-mem- 

ber Peace Corps will 
turn to a new frontier this 


| year: Eastern Europe. Starting 


in June, 120 volunteers will be- 
gin to leave for Hungary and 
Poland; an additional 60 corps 
members may soon go to 
Czechoslovakia. Peace Corps 
director Paul Coverdell 
a. ° 
a Says the first group will 
\teach English, while 
tegen plans call for 
fvolunteers to assist in 


small-business devel- 
opment and environ- 


— mental protection. s 





NAMES 


_ 
Equal Ethnic 
. . 

Billing 

Legislators in Prague took a his- 
toric vote last week: by a land- 
slide, they renamed their country 
the Czech and Slovak Federative 
Republic, removing a hyphen 
they had inserted only four 
weeks earlier. The new monu- 
mental mouthful was a conces- 
sion to the country's 5 million 
Slovaks, who have resented the 
dominance of the 10 million 





Czechs ever since the country 
was formed in 1918 from the 
Austro-Hungarian empire’s two 
western Slavonic provinces. 

The March 23 decision to 
name the country the Czecho- 
Slovak Federative Republic 
was intended to appease angry 
Slovaks. Instead, it only in- 
creased nationalist ire. In the 
following weeks thousands 
marched in their provincial cap- 
ital of Bratislava, calling for 
Slovak independence. The new 
designation is intended to pro- 
vide equal ethnic billing. a 














Biting Back 
At Watchdogs 


“Down with Gorbachev!” some 
10,000 protesters shouted with- 
in earshot of the Kremlin. 
“Down with the KGB!” The 
demonstrators had gathered to 
support criminal investigators 
Telman Gdlyan and Nikolai 
Ivanov. The two became popu- 
lar heroes last year after public- 
ly accusing Politburo conserva- 
tive Yegor Ligachev of cor- 
ruption; both were elected to 
parliament last spring. But now 
they are accused of illegally de- 
taining witnesses and forcing 
confessions in a six-year probe 
of a multimillion-ruble scandal 
involving racketeering and in- 
fluence peddling in Uzbeki- 
stan, which nailed the son-in- 
law of the late Communist 
Party boss Leonid Brezhnev, 
among others. 

Last week a Supreme Soviet 
session agreed that Gdlyan and 
Ivanov had broken the law by 
arresting family members of 
suspected bribe takers, But the 
legislators stopped short of lift- 
ing their parliamentary immu- 
nity so that prosecutors could 
press charges against them. 
Noted former dissident Roy 
Medvedev, who headed a Su- 
preme Soviet inquiry into the 
affair; “One thing is clear— 
they have no evidence that Li- 
gachev took bribes.” The crowd 
outside the Kremlin, however, 
continued to call for Ligachev’s 
resignation. a 


Support for the probers 











Face-off in the Old City 


ISRAEL 


The Territorial 
imperative 


Some 50,000 Muslims, 7,000 
Christians and 4,000 Jews are 
ensconced in separate areas of 
Jerusalem’s walled Old City. 
Two weeks ago, the fragile de- 
mographic arrangements were 
shattered when 150 Jewish radi- 
cals moved into St. John’s Hos- 
pice, a four-building complex in 
the city’s Christian Quarter 
owned by the Greek Orthodox 
Patriarchate. Church officials 
insist the move was illegal. Both 
sides faced off in the courts and 
on the streets as rioting crowds 


disrupted the Easter, Passover | 


and Ramadan holidays. 
Last week the Israeli Su- 


| preme Court delayed by one 


week the government decision 
to evict the Jewish group, 
pending further deliberation by 
the court. The decision was 
likely to keep a sensitive issue 
simmering, since the Old City is 
part of territory seized by Israel 
during the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
war and is just one example of a 
surge in Jewish settlement be- 
yond Israel’s 1967 borders. = 
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LEASE A VOLVO WITH THE 
MOST ATTRACTIVE TERMS YET. 


YOUR OWN. .... 


The perfect automobile lease for 
you might last six years. Or maybe 
two. You might not want any down 
payment. Or maybe you'd rather put 
some money down to reduce your 













monthly costs. And perhaps, too, mans $240.42° 
you'd like to buy your car when the 
lease ends. 


No matter what you're looking for 
in a lease, look no further than your 
participating Volvo dealer. Where 
right now, during our special leasing 
program, you can choose from a 
wide variety of options to get the 
lease that’s right for you. 

i Better still, your dealer is also 
| offering especially low monthly pay- — , 
| ments on every leasing arrangement. ms $256.04 
| Whether you choose the legendary 
1 Volvo 240, the luxurious 760, the 
limited edition 780, or any other 
model in the Volvo line. 

See your participating Volvo 
dealer soon. Because while his leas- 
ing terms are flexible, the deadline 
for this offer isn't. 


VOLVO 


A car you can believe in. 












760 Turbo 






MONTHLY $ * 
PAYMENTS 
AS LOW AS . 


*Offered by participating Volvo dealers to qualified and 
approved customers through April 30, 1990. Customer must 
take delivery out of dealer stock by May 10, 1990. Price 
based on a 60-month closed-end lease for 1990 models 
shown. Subject to availability. To determine total lease 
payments, multiply stated monthly payment by 60, Down 
payment of $2,000 on 240 DL, $3,000 on 740 GL, $3,000 on 
760 Turbo Sedan, $3,000 on 780 Turbo required in this 
example. First monthly payment plus $425 documentation 
fee required in advance in cach example. Customer 
responsible for taxes, registration and title fees. 15 cents per 
mile over 75,000. Option to purchase at end of lease at 

price equal to fair wholesale market value based on NADA 
Used Car Guide. Lessee responsible for maintenance and 
repairs not covered by warranty, as well as abnormal wear 
and tear. See your Volvo dealer for complete details, MONTHLY 
Subject to approval by Volvo Finance North America, Inc. ’ . ret su58 §45 
© 1990 VOLVO FINANCE NORTH AMERICA, INC. eee? . 


THIS OFFER ENDS APRIL 30, 1990. 








GRENADES At the Lone Star Army Ammun 
Texarkana, half the 1,700-member work force will be laid off 
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Biting the Bullets 


Military suppliers scramble to get ready for the defense build-down 


By JANICE CASTRO 


ow upon row, the vast hangars 

stand empty at Lockheed’s 7.9 

million-sq.-ft. aircraft assembly 

plant in Marietta, Ga. Once bus- 
tling with workers building such military 
aircraft as the giant C-5 transport and the 
P-3 antisubmarine plane, the facility has 
increasingly fallen idle as Pentagon spend- 
ing has ebbed. For thousands of U.S. de- 
fense contractors, the unused hangars near 
Atlanta are a portent of what may lie ahead 
for them. As the cold war wanes and the 
Warsaw Pact unravels, Congress and the 
Bush Administration have begun to plan 
for the most substantial reductions in mili- 
tary spending since the end of the Vietnam 
War. As they do, U.S. military suppliers 
from Los Angeles to Long Island nervously 
await decisions on which of their programs 
will be slashed or eliminated. 

The coming U.S. defense cuts will bring 
wrenching changes in America’s sprawling 
military-industrial base, whose $120 billion 
in annual revenues is larger than the entire 
economy of Sweden. The shrinkage will ef- 
fect more than 250,000 firms in 215 indus- 
tries, ranging from the shipbuilders that 
construct aircraft carriers to the clothing 
companies that sew uniforms. Says Frank 
Shrontz, chairman of Boeing, the ninth 


largest U.S. defense contractor: “We are 
going to face a broad realignment across 
the whole defense spectrum, and I can't 
tell where that’s going to hit us hardest.” 
Hundreds of towns will face layoffs as 
top military contractors slash their payrolls 
and cancel deals with smaller firms. Weap- 
ons manufacturers will scramble to devel- 
op new commercial products and expand 
markets for the military goods they will still 
produce. For many companies, the shifts 
will require fundamental changes in oper- 


ating habits as firms accustomed to serving . 


a free-spending Pentagon learn to com- 
pete with more efficient commercial pro- 
ducers, especially Asian ones. 

The epochal changes in Europe during 
the past six months are all the more dra- 
matic for defense contractors because the 
shift comes on the heels of the Reagan 
era’s $2.4 trillion defense buildup, the larg- 
est peacetime military expansion in Ameri- 
can history. Deficit pressures forced reduc- 
tions in federal spending as early as 1985, 
when U.S. defense outlays began to grow 
more slowly than inflation. Military suppli- 
ers started to feel the pinch of tighter bud- 
gets, but the reductions of the past few 
years have been mere potholes in contrast 
to the yawning craters that lie ahead. 

To minimize the damage, companies 
want to plan carefully for the crunch. But so 
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far,no one knows how deep the cuts will be or 
exactly where they will fall. A lobbying war 
has broken out in Washington as companies, 
cities and states battle to preserve their de- 
fense contracts. New York’s Grumman and 
its supporters carried out a lobbying cam- 
paign—described by one opposing Senator 
as “ruthless” —to keep alive its F-14D carri- 
er-based jet, and won a contract for 18 new 
planes at $75 million each. 

Yet the range of cuts under discussion 
grows larger by the week, sowing panic in 
executive suites, Earlier this month, Re- 
publican Senators John McCain of Arizo- 
na and William Cohen of Maine proposed 


| cutting the U.S. defense budget ($291 bil- 


lion in fiscal 1990) 4% in each of the next 
five years. That was almost twice as much 
as the 2.6% yearly reduction proposed by 
Defense Secretary Dick Cheney, but not 
nearly so ambitious as the 10.4% whack 
for 1991 that the House Budget Commit- 
tee suggested last week. 

One of the most potent arguments 
marshaled by defense contractors is that 
the cuts will turn American’s military-in- 
dustrial base into a Rust Belt, leaving the 
U.S. unable to supply its own defense 
needs. Some contractors contend, for ex- 
ample, that the cuts could knock them out 
of certain lines of business by driving away 
their suppliers. In one case, the Pentagon 
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F-1 4D) TONMCATS The U.S. has made a last order for 18 
Grumman fighters, built in Long Island, N.Y. 











| would temporarily end production of tanks 
| at General Dynamics factories in Warren, 
| Mich., and Lima, Ohio, then resume work 
by the end of the decade to make a new 
generation of tanks. But General Dynam- 
ics argues that about 15% of its 10,000 ven- 
dors in 48 states would probably go under 
in the meantime, while an additional 30% 
would be financially crippled. The firm 
also says it would lose its pool of skilled 
workers as employees found other jobs. 
The company estimates that gear- 
ing up again for production could 
take four years. 

The most endangered contrac- 
tors will be those whose business is 
almost purely defense work. Nor- 
throp, the lead contractor on the 
B-2 bomber, counted on military 
sales for 92% of its 1989 revenues 
of $5.2 billion. Besides the Stealth 
bomber (price for each plane: $540 
million), the company builds so- 
called smart weapons systems, 
guidance modules for MX missiles 
and other military hardware. After 
losing $80.5 million last year, the 
company cut costs by selling its 
Gulfstream IV corporate jet in 
January and its glass-and-steel 
headquarters tower in Century 
City, Calif., for $218 million in 
March. If congressional proposals 
to kill the $70 billion B-2 program prevail, 
some industry experts think Northrop’s 
long-term survival will be in doubt. 

Many subcontractors and company 
| towns will be hit hard as well. “The big 

prime contractors can take care of them- 
selves. What worries me is the small fish,” 
says Gordon Adams, director of the De- 
fense Budget Project, a Washington-based 
research group. Since 1982 the number of 
U.S. firms making hardware for the Penta- 


Business 





gon has plummeted from 120,000 to only 
40,000. The new defense cuts will almost 
certainly drive thousands more out of the 
military-supply business. “You bet we are 
concerned!” says Bill Barth, president of 
Right Away Foods, an Edinburg, Texas, 
packer of C rations, which relies on the 
Pentagon for 95% of its revenues. Barth, 
whose staff of 700 employees assembles 3.1 
million cases of dehydrated field rations a 
year, says he is banking on projections that 
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the sharp reductions in active-duty person- 
nel will be offset by stepped-up reserve 
training. If so, Right Away’s foods would 
still be needed. 

In the past, contractors could ride out 
periodic U.S. spending downturns by step- 
ping up their overseas sales. But the export 
market has grown much tougher as West- 
ern arms dealers face increasing competi- 
tion not just from one another but also 
from sophisticated new weapons suppliers 


of total revenues* 








in the developing countries. Moreover, the 
supply of weapons is growing while de- 
mand in many regions is falling because of 
high national-debt levels and lower oil- 
producing income in many countries. At 
the same time, the cooling of superpower 
tensions has sparked a global fire sale of 
existing weaponry, from Soviet MiG fight- 
ers to Israeli Uzis, making it harder for 
weaponsmakers to sell new hardware. 

A major, and controversial, issue for mil- 
itary-oriented companies is whether 
to diversify or rededicate them- 
selves to becoming better competi- 
tors. Grumman Chairman John 
O'Brien bristles at criticism that his 
company has failed to find nonmili- 
tary business. Grumman has tried in 
vain over the years to diversify into 
everything from buses to solar-pow- 
er systems. Says O’Brien: “It’s a 
waste of money, a concept that 
won't work. Employees can be re- 
| trained to produce cars or buses or 
trucks, but where's the market for 
those products?” Kent Kresa, Nor- 
throp’s chief executive, sees diversi- 
fying as folly and pins the company’s 
future on lower-cost, high-technol- 
ogy weaponry. Says he: “We are 
principally a defense contractor, 
and we are in the business to stay,” 

Other companies hope to shift 
to more commercial business, often by 
adapting proven military technology for 
other purposes. Boeing maintains that its 
expertise in developing satellite-killing la- 
sers can be put to use designing medical la- 
sers to zap cancer cells. Hughes Aircraft, a 
GM subsidiary, has modified some of its 
Top Gun gadgetry for road warriors. Start- 
ing next year, some GM cars will feature a 
modified version of the fighter pilot's 
heads-up display. The system will project 
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“The NP6650. Award for Excellent Overall Copy Quality” 
“The NP 8580. Best Overall Performance based on 


Hands-On Evaluation” 
—Datapro 1/89 


“Most Outstanding Copier—Overall. NP8580” 
“The Canon NP 6650 is the mid-volume copier of choice” 
“The lab’s ever-skeptical technicians were impressed 


with its (the NP1215) performance” 
—Buyer’s Lab 5/89 





“The Color Laser Copier is the standard by which 


other color copiers are judged” 
—American Office Dealer 7/89 


When youre America’s most popular copier, 
you have to face the critics. 


The reviews are in. When it comes to business copiers, the choice is Canon: 
Being number one in copier placements for seven consecutive years, and 
our over 5 million copiers produced worldwide prove it. 


Canon 


THE CHOICE IS CANON 
For more information, cail toll tree 1-800-OK CANON. Or write Canon US.A. inc. PO. Box 3900, Peoria, Il 61614 
1989 “Manutacturer of the Year” 


Awarded by National Othce Mactene Deaiers Association 
to Canon USA Inc. for outstanding dealer Support 
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key dashboard information, such as speed | 


and fuel levels, onto the windshield. Says 
Hughes Chairman Malcolm Currie: “Our 
defense-to-commercial ratio is now about 
80-20, and I've set a goal for the mid-’90s of 


| 60-40. We have to create something that 


didn’t exist before, not just go out to com- 
pete in the baby-buggy market.” Medium- 
size firms are learning to make the transi- 
tion too. Williams International (1989 
revenues: $200 million) of Walled Lake, 
Mich., makes the compact FJ-44 jet engine 


| that powers Boeing’s cruise missile. Now 


the company is adapting the engine for use 
in high-performance corporate jets. 

Workers will face difficult adjustments, 
a prospect that worries many labor leaders. 
Dan St. Clair, shop committee chairman at 
United Auto Workers Local 683 in Minne- 
apolis, fears that defense cutbacks could 
put hundreds of skilled machinists, mill- 
wrights and others out of work at the local 
FMC plant, where they make cannons and 
naval rifles. St. Clair thinks the Pentagon 
should set up a fund for displaced workers. 
Pentagon officials, he says, “could afford 
to use some of the money they save to re- 
train people for other livelihoods.” 


or all the pain and dislocation they 

cause, tighter defense budgets 

could lead to a more efficient indus- 

try. As the Pentagon encourages 
more competition for contracts, companies 
that grew lax during the Reagan buildup will 
be forced to improve the quality and cost-ef- 
fectiveness of their products. McDonnell 
Douglas, the No. | defense contractor, is cur- 
rently competing with Boeing for a contract 
to build a new generation of light military 
helicopters. McDonnell Douglas boasted 
last week that its new choppers can be easily 
repaired in the field. Everything from their 
turbine engines to their pit-viper cannons 
can be fine-tuned with twelve simple tools 
that weigh only 2 Ibs. and can be carried in a 
small canvas bag. 


Some economists believe U.S. industry | 


as a whole will become healthier and more 
competitive by moving away from military 
production. Reason: the Pentagon procure- 
ment process is so elaborate that the devel- 
opment of new components often takes 
several years rather than the six-month 
turnaround that is commonplace in other 
manufacturing. “It’s very clear that today’s 
commercial electronics are higher perfor- 
mance, lower cost and higher quality than 
the same goods built by defense contrac- 
tors,” says Jacques Gansler, a Washington- 
based defense economist. Moreover, much 
of American’s innovative brainpower will 
turn to designing products that enhance, 
rather than threaten, human lives. If inven- 
tors working for the military and space pro- 
grams could create everything from bullet- 
proof plastic to magnetic-resonance 
scanners, they could probably come up with 
consumer products that would put even Sony 
to shame. — Reported by Edwin M. Reingold/ 
Los Angeles and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 














Cutting the Deal of His Life 


The long-defiant bond wizard slouches toward a plea 


s the presiding financial genius of the 

Roaring Eighties, Michael Milken 
pioneered the $200 billion junk-bond mar- 
ket that powered the decade's epic take- 
over wars. But last week a hounded and 
weary Milken, who had vowed to fight a 98- 
count indictment that the Government 
brought against him last year, agreed to 
settle the largest securities-fraud case in 
U.S. history. Faced with the threat of ex- 
panded new charges, the former head of 
Drexel Burnham Lambert’s junk-bond de- 
partment struck a tentative deal to plead 
guilty to six criminal counts and pay a $600 
million penalty. Milken, who earned $550 








million from Drexel in 1987, would be pay- 
ing the heaviest fine ever levied against an 
individual. “This was Michael’s decision,” 
said a person close to the case. “It was his 
shot.” 

While sources confirmed the outlines 
of the plea bargain, the deal remains un- 
official until it receives approval from a 
U.S. judge in Manhattan this week. 
Among the lingering issues was the 
length of the jail term that Milken, 43, 
would receive. Although he could draw a 
maximum of 30 years, the Government 
was expected to recommend no more 
than a five-year sentence. Moreover, 
prosecutors were said to have agreed to 
drop charges against Milken’s brother 
Lowell, a former Drexel executive. 

Milken’s financial penalty would far ex- 
ceed the $100 million that Wall Street 
speculator Ivan Boesky paid upon pleading 
guilty to a single count of insider trading in 
1986. With cooperation from Boesky, 


Milken would pay $600 million and do prison time 


The case wore down his will to fight the charges. 


| prosecutors built their case against Drexel 
and Milken. After paying a record $650 
million penalty for securities violations a 
year ago, Drexel declared itself bankrupt 
last February. 

While Milken had proclaimed his inno- 
cence from the start, the long and demand- 
ing case clearly wore down his will to fight 
the charges, “He looked at the cards he 
was dealt, and must have figured that he 
couldn’t have played them any other way,” 
says Andrew Astrachan, a former Drexel 
employee. “No one should question his de- 
cision to settle.” For prosecutors, mean- 
while, the agreement ends the need for a 

major trial that could have dragged 
on for years at a substantial cost to 
taxpayers. 

The plea bargain capped months 
of rumors that the Government was 
ready to expand an indictment al- 
ready laden with charges of racke- 
teering, securities fraud and insider 
trading. Prosecutors had given Mil- 
ken until last Friday to settle the case 
or face the new charges. Under terms 
of the agreement, Milken is to plead 
guilty only to securities-fraud viola- 
tions, which carry lesser prison sen- 
tences than his earlier charges. 

The deal reportedly included an- 
other key condition that Milken had 
sought. According to sources, Milken 
will not be required to testify against 
Wall Street traders and speculators 
in other Government cases. “Mi- 
chael Milken is no Ivan Boesky,” said 
one Wall Streeter close to the case. 
“There are no revelations that Mi- 
chael can give the Government.” 
Some legal experts doubted that 
prosecutors ever intended to use Mil- 
ken in that manner. Said Kenneth 
Schacter, a former U.S. Attorney in Man- 
hattan: “Once you get to the mountaintop, 
it doesn’t make sense to negotiate for peo- 
ple lower down.” 

Will justice be served by the proposed 
penalty? According to Astrachan, “Mi- 
chael Milken has been chewed up and spit 
out by the Government. It’s disgusting the 
way that a guy who should be held in high 
esteem has been made out to be a scape- 
goat.” But James Kuhn, a professor of eth- 
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ics at Columbia Business School, argued | 
that the settlement “punctuates the end of | 


| an era of greed, excess and money mad- 
ness.” Added Kuhn: “It’s astounding that 
someone so bright would cross the line. You 
| can now point to Milken as an example of 
what happens when you break the law.” In 
his fall, the most powerful financier of the 
1980s remains one of the decade’s most poi- 
gnant symbols. —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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SEIKO INTELLIGENT QUARTZ 


At last, advanced watch technology with 
common sense. That's Seiko IQ. 


Here, it makes the sophisticated features of 
a chronograph easy to operate. Elegant to 
witness. 


Twenty years ago, Seiko Quartz Precision 
revolutionized the science of timekeeping. Now 
the next revolution begins. With Seiko IQ. 


SEIKO’S ULTIMATE ALARM CHRONOGRAPH. Now two hands can do the functions 
of what in the past had required at least six. How's that? With Seiko IQ, which enables the 
hands to move independently. 


Just choose a function: time, alarm, countdown timer or stopwatch. And the computer-driven 
hands move automatically to perform it. Exciting? Exactly. The concept is truly revolutionary. 
A first in analogs...and only from Seiko. 
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Blast from 
The Past 


Stagflation is coming back. 
Is there a cure this time? 








B anished for nearly a decade, the 
scourge of stagflation, with its fast- 
rising prices and dismal economic growth, 
is threatening the U.S. again. Inflation 
fighters, chief among them Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Alan Greenspan, had 
hoped that the current combination of rel- 
atively high interest rates and sluggish 
growth would dampen price increases. But 
the Labor Department said last week that 
consumer prices rose 0.5% in March, 
bringing the annual inflation rate in the 
first quarter to 8.5%, the fastest pace in 
nearly eight years. “What's so scary about 
the number is that it’s going to take more 
pain and punishment to bring inflation 
down,” says Allen Sinai, chief economist 
for the Boston Co. Economic Advisers. 

The battle to tame inflation has been 
exasperating because the chief weapon, 
tighter credit, has so far managed only to 
weaken the economy. In general, forecast- 
ers believe the U.S. economy will grow less 
than 2% this year. The housing industry, 
which has been depressed for two years, 
took another downward turn last month, 
when new home con- 
struction fell 9.3%, to 
an annual rate of 1,3 
million units. 

Most economists 
see the hotbed of infla- 
tion in the service sec- 
tor, which accounts for 
70% of the nation’s 
economy. Health-care 
costs rose 0.8% in 
March alone and near- 
ly 9% during the past 
twelve months. 

Inflation’s new 
strength and the econ- 
omy’s limpness leave 
the Federal Reserve 
with almost no room to 
make adjustments. 
Easier credit would 
worsen inflation, while 
tighter money could 
bring on a recession. 
Asa result, many econ- 
omists have called on 
Congress to help cool 
inflation by cutting the 
budget deficit. That 
may be an impossible 
dream, but the specter 
of stagflation may give 
Congress one more 
good reason to do the 
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responsible thing. 
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World of Business 
Robert Ball 


Trading Jabs 


he history of trade rela- 

tions between the U.S. and 
the European Community is a 
long chronicle of pots calling 
kettles black. Each side regu- 
larly accuses the other of pro- 
tectionist practices, Occasion- 
ally, the verbal sniping erupts 
into action. Over the years, lim- 
ited trade wars have been 
waged over such items as beef, chickens, citrus products, soybeans and even pasta. 
The set-piece battles may have rattled the media but did no lasting damage to the 
landscape. 

Two events sent tensions rising again: the passage in 1988 of the U.S. omnibus 
trade bill, which provided an arsenal of retaliatory weapons; and adoption of the 
E.C.’s plan to create a single market by 1992, which Washington fears will entrench 
a Fortress Europe behind a Siegfried Line of trade barriers. Alleged European dis- 
crimination against American telecommunications equipment is the latest U.S. ca- 
sus belli; the E.C., for its part, accuses the U.S. of playing “war games” with farm 
legislation in the current major round of international trade negotiations, the so- 
called Uruguay Round, which culminates in December. 

The martial metaphors and atmosphere of antagonism are perhaps inevitable 
in any situation in which interest is set against interest. But they are not appropriate 
to the present state of transatlantic trade, which is one of near equilibrium moving 
toward a modest U.S. export surplus. As recently as 1987, in the aftermath of the 
overvalued dollar, the U.S. ran a large deficit in trade with the Community, but 
once the dollar came back to earth, that deficit dwindled, just as the experts said it 
would. Today the E.C. is no longer a factor contributing to the U.S. trade deficit. 

In fact, these two supposed antagonists sell each other some $7 billion worth of 
goods every month. U.S. exports are broadly based, not just animal feed, as some 
people seem to think. Europe is the biggest market for U.S.-made computer and 
data-processing equipment, and—surprise, surprise—General Motors and Chrys- 
ler together sold nearly 60,000 U.S.-built cars in Europe last year, and expect to sell 
about 80,000 this year. 

To be sure, the Community's Common Agricultural Policy is a costly absurdity, 
milking European consumers to keep marginal farmers on nonviable land and 
hurting efficient producers when the resulting surpluses are dumped on world mar- 
kets, Yet despite the cap, the Community is a net importer of foodstuffs, and a 
group of twelve countries that consistently runs a trade deficit with the rest of the 
world can hardly be described as fundamentally protectionist. A peek inside the 
global figures discloses that West Germany is the only E.C. country regularly rack- 
ing up big trade surpluses within the Community and outside it as well. Subtract the 
West Germans and their world-record exports—more than those of the Japanese, 
as Chancellor Helmut Kohl likes to boast—and the E.C. would have a trade deficit 
of almost American dimensions. 

Hopes for businesslike treatment of U.S.-E.C. trade issues are encouraged by 
the personality and talents of the U.S. Trade Representative and chief negotiator, 
Carla Hills. She is seen in Europe as tough and competent but not much given to 
grandstanding or gladiatorial gestures, That is a good combination because Euro- 
peans bridle at the occasional American tendency to clothe naked commercial in- 
terest in the language of moral philosophy—“sanctimonious humbug,” as a former 
British Trade Minister calls it. 

For the U.S. and the E.C., the principal trade problem is not with each other but 
with Japan, which continues to run huge surpluses in its trade with both. If trade 
issues must be expressed in military terms, one maxim of sage Strategists is not to 
fight two-front wars, if they can be avoided. 2 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


It's ancient history, right? The Cambodia,which include the murderous 
Vietnam War has been over for Khmer Rouge, who killed more than a 
fifteen years, right? million of their fellow citizens. 

Wrong. And now they want power again. 

America’s not even involved in What is the US doing to stop them? 
Southeast Asia anymore, right? Peter Jennings reports from the 

Wrong. killing fields. 


We learned some valuable 
lessons, didn’t we? 

Did we? 

In fact, America is still fight- 
ing the Vietnamese. Indeed,the It can never happen again. 
US supports military forces in [a Right? 

PETER JENNINGS REPORTING: “FROM THE KILLING FIELDS” 
10 PM/9 PM és Followed by an ABC NEWS/TIME Magazine Forum 


# And then ABC News and 

TIME Magazine join forces to 
debate America’s role in the 
world beyond Vietnam. 
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Turn on the heat with the explosive, action-packed sizzler 
Lethal Weapon 2 starring Mel Gibson and Danny Glover. 


One of the biggest box-office smashes of 1989, 
Lethal Weapon 2 packs a powerful punch as this year’s hottest 
new videocassette. And now you can bring home all the action 
and all the fun for just $24.98. 


If you’re looking for excitement, reach for Lethal Weapon 2 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Dial C 
For Clean 


Good old rotary-style pay 
phones are making a comeback. 
The reason is not nostalgia but 
an effort to thwart drug dealers 
who use push-button phones as 
their command posts. The deal- 
ers, who typically wear pagers, 
can send and receive messages 
via touch-tone phones to clients 
and colleagues. But most pagers 
will not work in conjunction 
with dial phones. U S West 
Communications, a subsidiary 





of one of the regional phone 
companies, has replaced push- 
button pay phones with rotary 
models at 18 locations in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 
Neighbors and law-enforce- 
ment officials are delighted. 


Arotary pay phone in St. Paul helps keep dope dealers out of touch 


“The rotary phones have 
stopped the drug traffic. We feel 
a lot safer,” says Billie Curren, 
58, who headed a neighborhood 
group that first complained to 
the telephone company about 
the problem. w 








New card on the block 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


They Don’t 
Take Visa 


Question: What new Japanese 
import will actually fatten 
American wallets and drain 
bank accounts at the same 
time? Answer: The JCB card. 
Japan’s largest credit-card com- 
pany, which has issued 70 mil- 
lion of the cards in its domestic 
market, plans to start signing up 
U.S. consumers this summer. 
Some 1.4 million merchants 
around the world accept the 
card. So far, 150,000 American 
merchants have agreed to allow 
JCB charges, a number the 
company hopes to double this 
year. The JCB card (projected 
annual fee: $30 or more) func- 
tions mainly as a charge card, 
meaning that a customer’s bal- 
ance is due each month. 

The arrival of JCB, which 
stands for Japan Credit Bureau, 
should provoke new rivalries in 
an already contentious industry. 
Said Richard Woods, a spokes- 
man for MasterCard Interna- 
tional: “We think JCB is going 
to be one of the major competi- 
tive threats of the 90s.” 5 








RETAILING 


Wrap It Up, 
We'll Take It 


Ina U.S. retail industry beset by 
sluggish sales, Dayton Hudson 
has been a star performer. Prof- 
its of the Minneapolis-based 
company, whose 666 stores in- 
clude Dayton’s, Hudson's, Mer- 
vyn’s and the Target discount 
chain, rose 43% last year, to a 
record $410 million. In its 
boldest expansion yet, the com- 
pany said last week it would ac- 
quire Chicago-based Marshall 
Field’s, a premier retailer, for 
$1.04 billion from London's 
B.A.T. Industries. B.A.T., 
which is battling a takeover at- 
tempt by Sir James Goldsmith, 
will use proceeds from the sale 
to buy back part of its stock. 
Dayton Hudson’s acquisi- 


Young protester in Los Angeles 











Star player in a slack industry 


tion of the 138-year-old Mar- 
shall Field’s, which earned $90 
million before taxes in 1989, 
would create a new regional 
stronghold. Already the leading 
department-store operator in 
Minneapolis and Detroit, Day- 
ton Hudson would become the 
largest in the Windy City as well 
by taking over Marshall Field's 
24 stores, including 13 in the 
Chicago area. tC 
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AIRLINES 


This Is Your 
Pilot Speaking 


When Frank Lorenzo flew 
Eastern Airlines into bankrupt- 
cy court last year, he vowed to 
bring the carrier out stronger 
than ever. But strikebound 
Eastern has lost $1.2 billion 
since then, and Lorenzo has 
proved unable 
to reach an 
agreement with 
Eastern’s cred- 
itors. To break 
the deadlock, a 
U.S. bankrupt- 
cy judge in 
Manhattan last 
week named 
airline-industry 
veteran Martin 
Shugrue to serve as trustee for 
the troubled Eastern. While 
Lorenzo’s Texas Air company 
will continue to own Eastern, 
Lorenzo will have no say in the 
airline’s management during 
the bankruptcy proceedings. 
Shugrue, 49, who will run the 
airline and explore the possibil- 
ity of selling it, knows Lorenzo 
well. The airline tycoon last 
year forced Shugrue to resign 
from his post as president of 
Continental Airlines, the other 
wing of the Texas Air holding 
company. Members of the In- 
ternational Association of Ma- 
chinists, who had been staunch 
enemies of Lorenzo, said they 
would seek immediate talks to 
end their 13-month walkout. 
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SOCIAL ISSUES 


Moral Battle 
In the Office 


Big business usually does its 
best to avoid getting into hot 
controversies. But several com- 
panies are getting entangled in 
one of the most emotional is- 
sues of all: abortion. AT&T has 
become embroiled because of 
its annual donations to Planned 
Parenthood, which amounted 
to $50,000 last year. The com- 
pany decided in March to stop 
funding the group, after 25 
years of support, because the 
nonprofit group’s “political ad- 
vocacy” of abortion had grown, 





But at AT&T's annual meeting 
in Los Angeles last week, anti- 
abortion shareholders lost a 
resolution that would have for- 
bidden the telecommunications 
giant to give money to organiza- 
tions “that endorse, counsel or 
perform abortions.” 

When the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Bishops hired 
the public relations firm Hill & 
Knowlton in early April to help 
launch an antiabortion cam- 
paign, many of the company’s 
employees expressed outrage. 
More than a third of the 400 
workers in its New York City 
offices signed a protest petition, 
and at least one client has re- 
portedly canceled its account. = 
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Buckle up—together we can save lives. 
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Profile in quality #17: 
Precision. . 
Youre looking at the 4 = . A 





most automated suspension Px, p F 
and drive train assembly system ~S ta’ 
in North America. Ford Motor &_- 
Company helped design and 
develop this new technology + 
which now allows the engine 
and body to come together in j ’ : JPME 
controlled alignment. Continuotis. ~~ Le 4 
improvement in assembling. . ay «. ait 
today’s vehicles is vital in : 
today’s competitive car 
market. If your goal is to build 
the highest quality cars and ‘ ‘ 
trucks in the world—you don’t 

do it any other way. 
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Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, Ford Trucks. 
Our goal is to build the highest quality cars 


and trucks in the world: 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 











Quite a Sight 


Singing, acting, Creating per- 
fume, designing swimsuits 

nothing satisfied Prin- 
cess Stephanie, 25. 
Until last September, 
when she met Jean- 
Yves Le Fur, 25, a 
French real estate de 
veloper. Thereupon 
the so-called princesse 
terrible de Monaco was 
transformed into a de- 
mure demoiselle. It 
was coup de foudre, 
love at first sight, the 
onetime royal rebel 
has told Paris-Match, 
and the two are “be- 
ginning to build a life 
together.” One look at 
Le Fur and poof! Her 
androgynous haircut 
and outrageous outfits 


Rain on Her Parade 


“Hi, Tokyo, genki desuka?” (How are you, To- 
kyo?) shouted MADONNA to thousands of 
drenched Japanese fans. A cold rain fell for 
the opening of her Blond Ambition world tour 
(which comes to the U.S. May 4), just as it had 
when she last played Japan in 1987. In be- 
tween hasty mop-ups of the wet stage, she 
strutted her stuff in a silver corselet, pretend- 
ed to strum a harp and, when the rains came, 
pulled on a black slicker. What better attire 
for someone the Japanese call ame onna, the 
rain woman? 


vanished, and Parisian night 
life was abandoned in favor 
of quiet fireside games of 
backgammon 
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Great Date 


“For the first time in ten 
years, I have time to relax,” 
says Kathleen Sullivan, 36 
After being dropped in Feb 
ruary as co-anchor of CBS 
This Morning, she is “finding 
there’s a new person under- 
neath.” Her network con- 
tract expires this fall, and 
she’s “not yet at a point to 
know what I really want.” 








But she'll appear in an up- 
coming Murphy Brown epi- 
sode, and newsman Frank 
Fontana, played by Joe Re- 
galbuto, is instantly smitten 
with her. Since the dismissal, 
Sullivan in fact has actually 
had a couple of dates. That, 
she says, is a breakthrough 


Look Who’s Back 


Why create a pop duo, sell 38 million albums and then split up? 
“It was always the high concept to make it big—and then leave 
big,” says ANDREW RIDGELEY, 27, who formed Wham! with 
George Michael. When they went their 
separate ways in 

1986, Michael 

soared as a solo, 

but Ridgeley quit 

the scene altogeth- 

er because “it had 
become more about 
business and aggra- 
vation than about 
music.”” Now the 
British rocker is 
back on his own, with 
an album out next 
month. It's titled Son 
of Albert, in honor of 
his dad, who once 
thought young Andrew 
should become an ac- 
countant. Go figure. 
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Hello Out There 


London’s Wembley stadium rocked 
last week with names like Peter Ga- 
briel and Bonnie Raitt, and the warm- 
up man was the Rev. Jesse Jackson. 
But when NELSON MANDELA came 
on, the crowd of 75,000 roared a 
seven-minute welcome. With wife 
WINNIE at his side, he raised his fist 
in salute. Visiting Britain for the first 
time since his release, he refused to 
see Prime Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er and criticized her policy of lifting 
sanctions, thus backing “the South 
African government by giving it re- 
wards and carrots.” 


Bronx Cheers 
Is Tom Hanks a Master of 
the Universe? The actor 
most certainly looked like 








The Bonfire of the Vanities’ 
Sherman McCoy last week 
as he crossed Park Avenue 
carrying a bricfcase and 
clutching a film moppet’s 


hand. Tom Wolfe's 
best seller is being 
shot in Manhattan 


with a neatly coiffed 
and expensively tal- 
lored Hanks as the 
beleaguered Wall 
Streeter who feels a 
“refreshing nip of 
fatherhood” while 
walking his daughter 
her bus 
stop. From there it’s 
all uphill to the 
Bronx and the final 
steps to the graffiti- 
marked courthouse 
where McCoy 

his comeuppance 


to school 


gels 
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A Real Find 


The hunt is on for a chap in 
stocking cap and striped 
shirt. In the U.S. he’s Waldo, 
but his British creator Martin 
Handford, 34, calls him Wal- 
ly. By cither name, he hikes 
through a series of children’s 
books that have sold more 
than 3.5 million 
worldwide. Readers must 
find his cheery face in crowd- 
ed scenes, “It’s fair to say I'm 
obsessed with it,” says Hand- 
ford, whose fourth Waldo 
book is due this summer. 
While drawing, he listens toa 
Bee song with the 
words, “I started a joke that 
the whole world 
laughing.” And searching. 


copics 


Gees 


started 











Litted High 


No, MELBA MOORE did not 
write Lift Every Voice and Sing, 
though she’s often asked if 
she did. Her new version of 
the black national anthem 
could make it a hit for the first 
time since it was co-written in 
1900 by black poet James 
Weldon Johnson. “For black 
kids who don't know their his- 
tory,” says Moore, who sang 
the hymn in a Washington 
school last week after a meet- 
ing with black Congressmen, 
“the song provides a bond.” 
Profits from the song—the 
first single from her new al- 
bum, Soul Exposed —will go to 
charity. 





Heavy Mettle 


All that glisters is pure 
Goldie Hawn, that is 
It took 90 minutes to 
gild her fetching form 
for the May issue of 
Fame magazine, but 
Hawn, 44, wasn’t will- 
ing to be on the gold 
standard until 
“checked to see what 
was in it to make sure 
it was safe.” Assured 
that the oil-base paint 
wouldn't be danger- 
the mettlesome 
actress let the shiny 
stuff cover “almost my 
entire body. I used to 
do a lot of body paint- 


gold 


she 


ous, 


ing, so this was a piece 
of cake.” Putting it on 
proved far easier than 


taking it off. For several days 
afterward, she kept finding 
gleaming glints in all sorts of 
nooks and crannies. 
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Bright. Light. Refreshing. —_ 
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§ the taste: 
Breezers the taste. 
It's cool. Sparkling. And so special, it’s unlike anything you've 
ever tasted. We took a splash of Bacardi, rum, a touch of sparkle, 
and luscious natural fruit juices. All deliciously blended into 
a new taste as light as an island breeze. 
That’s Bacardi Breezer, in four inviting flavors, each with its own 
little touch of paradise: Calypso Berry, Caribbean Key Lime, Island Peach, 
Tropical Fruit Medley. Available in convenient 4-packs. 


ACARD! AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARNS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED © 1990 BACARDI IMPORTS, INC MIAMI, FL RUM SPECIALTY 4%-5.1% ALC BY VOL 
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It’s not easy to quit cigarette 
smoking. But if you really want 
to stop, there is help. It’s called 
Nicorette_and it’s available only 
with a doctor’s prescription. Ask 
your doctor whether Nicorette 
is right for you. Nicorette is the 
only medicine proven to help 
make quitting less painful. 
Why most attempts to quit 
smoking fail. Quitting may be 
one of the hardest things you’ll 
ever do. The reason? Your 


irritability,jumpiness and anxiety 
you feel when you try to quit are 





Marion Merrell Dow U.S.A. 





body’s addiction to nicotine.The “}« 
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Make qui 
less painful wit 


proven {0 


common. Nicotine addiction can 
be a serious medical problem. It 
needs a medical solution. 

Only one medicine has been 


proven to relieve the agony of 
quitting. Nicorette_ge is the only 



















nicotine gum. And only 
Nicorette has been clinically 
proven to help relieve the 
discomfort of quitting. 

Properly used in a treatment 
program, Nicorette can double 
your chances of quitting 
permanently. In fact, millions 
around the world have used 
Nicorette to quit successfully. 





See your doctor and ask 
. about Nicorette, the one medicine 
’ that has been proven effective. 
Available only by prescription. 
For more information about 
Nicorette, see next page. 





Nicorette. 


(nicotine polacrilex) 
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_|A Sizzling Scientific Debate 





Skeptics claim that the evidence for global warming is not so hot 





By CHARLES P. ALEXANDER 


Environmentalists staged 
Earth Day to dramatize a 
simple message: The planet 
is threatened by a host of 
man-made ills, from toxic 
landfills to ozone depletion. 
But at least one part of the 
message—the theory that 
the buildup of carbon dioxide and other 
greenhouse gases in the atmosphere will 
cause global warming—has come under 
considerable attack. A small but vocal 
group of scientists contends that the case 
for warming is sketchy and based on inade- 
quate computer models. 

Forces within the White House, led by 
chief of staff John Sununu, have seized 
upon the debate and persuaded President 
Bush to take a cautious approach to the 
problem. While not dismissing the green- 
house threat, the President has empha- 
sized the need for more scientific research 
to help determine the proper policy re- 
sponse. This go-slow ap- 
proach has irritated gov- 
ernment officials in several 
other countries, especially 
in Western Europe. As the 
Europeans point out, many 
scientists still fear that 
global warming could take 
place unless strong action is 
taken to prevent it. 

Last week representa- 
tives from 18 nations gath- 
ered in Washington for a 
global-warming conference 
set up by the White House. 
The Administration had 
hoped to get a debate going 
on the uncertainties of the 
greenhouse effect. Instead, 
most of the delegates ap- 
peared to agree that the 
global-warming threat is 
real and potentially serious. 
In the face of this strong 
sentiment, President Bush 
denied that he was taking 
global warming too lightly. 
The President reconfirmed 
a U.S. pledge to cooperate 
in a United Nations effort 
to forge an international 
agreement on dealing with 
climate change 

The greenhouse dilem- 
ma illustrates the difficulty 
of setting policy based on 
uncertain projections of the 
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THE THEORY... 


Energy from sunlight heats the earth's 
surface. At the same time, the earth cools 
itself by giving off infrared radiation. Some 
of this radiation escapes into space, 
but some is trapped by the 
atmosphere and continues 


ty The continuous buildup 
of carbon dioxide and other 
gases in the atmosphere enhances 
its tendency to trap heat and could 
lead to global warming. But no one 
knows how rapidly the warming will 
occur, and other factors may offset it 


_ though some scientists believe the concen- 


future. Scientists generally agree that an 
unchecked accumulation of greenhouse 
gases will eventually lead to warming, but 
no one knows when it will start, how much 
will take place or how rapidly it will occur. 
The most widely accepted estimate is a rise 
in the earth’s average temperature of 
1.5°C to 4.5°C (3° F to 8° F) as early as 
2050. An increase in the upper part of that 
range could produce disastrous climatic ef- 
fects, including rising sea levels and severe 
droughts in some areas. 

But the computer models that make 
the projections may not accurately reflect 
such factors as the role of clouds and the 
heat-absorbing capacity of the oceans. As 
these phenomena are better understood, 
warming projections will undoubtedly be 
revised in one direction or another. 

Evidence that greenhouse warming has 
already started is at best tenuous. Even 


tration of CO; in the air has shot up 25% 
since the early 1800s, the average global 
temperature has risen by no more than 
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One uncertainty involves 
the role of clouds. A warming 
trend could cause more water to 
evaporate and increase the 
earth's cloud cover. That, in 
turn, could reduce the amount 
of sunlight reaching the earth's 
surface, which would have a 
cooling effect that would 
counteract the warming 


4) Oceans have a greater 

ity to retain heat than land 
masses do. It is possible that for 
the immediate future, the oceans 


0.5° C(1.1° F), and even that measurement 
is suspect. Moreover, the rise has been un- 
even. From about 1940 to 1970, a cooling 
period inspired some forecasters to predict 
a return of the ice ages. 

Despite the uncertainties, there is a 
broad consensus that nations should slow 
down the rate at which they are changing 
the atmosphere. Said West German Envi- 
ronment Minister Klaus Tépfer at the 


Washington conference: “Worldwide ac- | 


tion against the climatic threat is urgently 
required, even if the complicated scientific 
interrelationships of climatic change have 
not been fully understood.” 

To his credit, Bush has already taken 
several steps that will help combat global 
warming. Among other things, the White 
House has 1) earmarked $1 billion for 
global climate research next year; 2) com- 
mitted the U.S, to phasing out production 
of chlorofluorocarbons, potent green- 
house gases, by the year 2000; and 3) 
vowed to plant a billion trees, which 
would absorb CO, from the air. But Ad- 
ministration officials admit that Bush ad- 
vanced most of the measures for reasons 
other than reducing global warming. And 
environmentalists argue that the Govern- 
ment should do much more to discourage 
the burning of fossil fuels. Among the 
possibilities: raise the gas- 
oline tax or use financial 
incentives to encourage 
people to buy smaller, 
more efficient cars. 

The White House, 
however, worries about 
the economic conse- 
quences of forcing sudden, 
drastic curbs in fossil-fuel 
use. From the Administra- 
tion’s point of view, draco- 
nian action scems highly 
debatable so long as the 
scientific evidence for the 
greenhouse effect is 
sketchy. “We are not at 
the point where we can bet 
the economy,” says a Sun- 
unu aide. 

That may be so. The 
Administration is wise to 
consider the possible eco- 
nomic damage before com- 
mitting itself to a major re- 
duction in carbon dioxide 
emissions, But surely the 
Government can safely do 
much more than it has al- 
ready done to spur energy 
conservation. It is possible 
to buy a great deal of insur- 
ance against global warm- 
ing without sabotaging the 





will absorb enough heat to keep economy. — Reported by 
the atmosphere from warming Michael Duffy and Glenn 
substantially Garelik/Washington 
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()uestions to ask yourself about business insurance: 





Neither of you would want cer- 
tain things to happen. A forced 


sale of the business, for example, 


or unnecessary tax penalties. 
With proper planning, you can 
avoid these costly events. 
Independent agents who 
represent the CNA Insurance 
Companies can help you ina 
way other agents can't. We are 
one of the few companies who 
provide access to estate and 


business planning consultants. 

Their professional advice 
on life insurance linked to buy- 
sell agreements between busi- 
ness partners will help you avoid 
a forced sale. They also can help 
you protect your heirs with intel- 
ligent estate tax planning, 

Its all available from the 
same independent agent who 
serves all your other business 
insurance needs. 


Ask your independent 
agent about CNA. 


life’ health and 
Independent agents 
who represent CNA are listed in the Yellow Pages. 


CNA provides property casualt 
employee benefits insurance 


INSURANCE FROM 


Cas 


For All the Commitments You Make" 


urance Companies/CNA Plaza/Chicago., IL 60685 








Let Lufthansa take you to the place 
where the climate keeps getting warmer. 
Eastern Europe. 





Remember the Iron Curtain? Not so long ago, 
Eastern Europe seemed remote and uninviting 
to travellers from the West 

Today, of course, the climate has improved dra- 
matically. And while many western airlines are 
just now beginning to open up routes to the 
East, to Lufthansa, Eastern Europe is already 
familiar ground 

In fact, no other airline flies to more countries in 
Eastern Europe than Lufthansa.Youwill even find 
Lufthansa offices throughout Eastern Europe, 
staffed by people who have the experience to 
help you with local travel arrangements, hotels, 
rental cars and more 

As western travellers rediscover Eastern Europe, 
no wonder so many take the airline that never left 


People expect the world of us. S Lufthansa 


1 Travel Agent for details 
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| AVictory for Integration 


The court rules on civil rights, privacy and labor relations 


ollowing a pattern of 

bruising defeats, civil 
rights advocates have become 
increasingly distrustful of the 
Bush Administration and the 
Supreme Court. But last 
week, topping a series of im- 
portant decisions, the high 
court surprised some of its 
toughest critics by giving a 
major boost to racial integra- 
tion. By a 5-4 vote, the court 
ruled that a federal judge can 
order school officials to raise 
taxes to pay for desegregation 
remedies. Furthermore, said 


struct officials to ignore state 
laws limiting the amount of school taxes. 

The case arose in Kansas City follow- 
ing a long-running battle over the public 
schools. The school system, once segre- 
gated by law, is now overwhelmingly black 
because of white flight to the suburbs, 
Federal District Judge Russell Clark 
adopted a sweeping ‘“‘magnet-school” 
plan proposed by the school board, de- 
signed to lure white students back. When 
the school district was unable to pay the 
costs, Clark unilaterally doubled the local 
property tax. 

While the Supreme Court unanimous- 
ly found that Clark should have ordered 
the local officials to raise taxes rather 
than doing so himself, the court split bit- 
terly on the question of whether federal 
judges may intervene in matters of tax- 
ation. Writing for the majority, Justice 
Byron White said that to deny judges that 
right “would fail to take account of the 
obligations of local governments ... to 
fulfill the requirements that the 
Constitution imposes on them.” 
But Justice Anthony Kennedy, 
writing for the dissent, acidly ob- 
served, “Today's casual embrace 
of taxation imposed by the un- 
elected, life-tenured federal judi- 
ciary disregards fundamental 
precepts for the democratic con- 
trol of public institutions.” Like 
many liberals, Colleen O'Connor 
of the American Civil Liberties 
Union hailed the decision. Said 
she: “It means states and cities 
can’t plead poverty to impede le- 
gal school desegregation.” 

The Kansas City case was one 
of the more sweeping opinions 
handed down by the court during 
a busy week. Three of the other 
decisions, concerning possession 
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Making way for new Kansas City school funded by higher taxes 


of child pornography, the use of drugs in 
religious ceremonies, and warrantless ar- 
rests, involved the court’s evolving body of 
privacy law. In addition, the high bench is- 
sued a major decision on labor relations. 
The rulings: 


CHILD PORNOGRAPHY 

While X-rated videos have become 
popular among many Americans, public 
tolerance for sexual materials rarely ex- 
tends to the viewing of child pornography. 
The latter is a much more furtive activity. 
Until last week, however, it was unclear 
whether the Constitution permitted a state 
to outlaw at-home possession of child por- 
nography. In a 6-3 decision, the Supreme 
Court answered that question by uphold- 
ing a tough Ohio law that makes personal 
possession of child pornography a crime. 
Writing for the majority, Justice White 
said that Ohio legitimately sought to “de- 
stroy a market for the exploitative use of 
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Native American Alfred 





children.” The case, which arose when 
Clyde Osborne, 66, was prosecuted for 
possessing sexually explicit photographs of 
young males, brought forth a stern dissent 
from Justice William Brennan. “Mr. Os- 
borne’s pictures may be dis- 
tasteful, but the Constitution 
guarantees both his right to 
possess them privately and his 
right to avoid punishment un- 
: der an overbroad law.” 


: RELIGIOUS LIBERTIES 

In a blow to Indian tradi- 
tions, the court ruled 6-3 that 
there is no constitutional right 
to take the hallucinogenic drug 
peyote as a religious practice. 
Justice Antonin Scalia, writing 
for the majority, said that the 
First Amendment freedom of 
religion did not allow individ- 
uals to break the law: “We have 
never held that an individual’s 
religious beliefs excuse him from compli- 
ance with an otherwise valid law prohibit- 
ing conduct that the state is free to regu- 
late.” Native American groups were quick 
to protest the ruling, saying that use of pey- 
ote in religious ceremonies predated the 
Constitution, 


PRIVACY RIGHTS 

An overnight guest in a private home 
enjoys the same privacy rights as the home- 
owner, the court ruled 7-2. The decision 
struck down the murder conviction of a | 
Minnesota man who was unlawfully arrest- 
ed without a warrant in the home where he 
was staying. Justice White wrote for the 
majority: “ Society recognizes that a house 
guest has a legitimate expectation of priva- 
cy in his host’s home.” 


LABOR RELATIONS 


In a decision that cut across its tradi- 
tional ideological lines, the court held ina 
5-4 decision that the National 
Labor Relations Board does not 
have to assume that workers 
hired as strikebreakers are op- 
posed to union representation. 
That makes it easier for a union 
to prove it has majority support. 
Justice Thurgood Marshall 
wrote the opinion, joined by 
Chief Justice William Rehnquist 
and Justices Brennan, White and 
Stevens. “Replacements may in 
some circumstances desire union 
representation despite their will- 
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Smith, whose use of ingness to cross the picket line,” 
peyote, above, ina wrote Marshall. The likely im- 
religious ceremony was = jact: employers who hire re- 
condemned by the court 


placements for striking workers 
will find it more difficult to oust 





their union. — By Andrea Sachs. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington 
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Law 


Foul Weather for Fair Use 


A wave of copyright suits puts scholars on the defensive 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


] t was a perfect day for bananafish, but 
inclement for scholars and publishers. 
On Jan. 29, 1987, the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit, in New York 
City, ruled that the reclusive author J.D. 
Salinger could prevent quotation of his 
unpublished letters by a biographer. The 
decision (which the U.S. Supreme Court 
refused to review) went further. The bi- 
ographer, lan Hamilton, could not even 
describe the correspondence in such a 
way that it caught the spirit of Salinger’s 
writing. Hamilton found himself, in the 
words of the court, with “no inherent 
right to copy the ‘accuracy’ or the ‘vivid- 
ness’ of the letter writer’s expression.” 
Rewritten and finally published in 1988, 
In Search of J.D. Salinger was \ess a solid 
biography than a stylish tour de force 
about Hamilton’s troubles with copyright 
law. 

Similar pitfalls await other writers and 
publishers who help themselves to unpub- 
lished sources. This month St. Martin’s 





Press recalled reviewers’ galleys of Saul 
Bellow: A Biography of the Imagination af 
ter Bellow objected to portions that were 
partly based on his letters, including some 
he wrote to author Ruth Miller. “I’m hav- 
ing a little trouble with that one,” the No- 
bel laureate told the Chicago Tribune, re 
ferring to the book. So is Miller, a friend of 
the novelist for more than 50 years. 

Russell Miller (no relation) was a bit 
luckier. His Bare-Faced Messiah, a damning 
portrait of the late L. Ron Hubbard, 
founder of the Church of Scientology, re- 
mained in bookstores only on a technicality. 
Although the court agreed with the com- 
plainant, New Era Publications Interna- 
tional, a Danish company with Scientology 
connections, it found that New Era had tak- 
en too long to bring suit over Miller’s use of 
Hubbard's letters and diaries. 

Copyright law permits reasonable use 
of limited portions of published works. But 
such “fair use” is severely restricted for un- 
published materials. Identical bills were re- 
cently introduced in the U.S. Senate by 





Robert Kastenmeier of Wisconsin that 
would, with a simple word change, apply 
the fair use doctrine equally to unpub- 
lished and published works. Hearings have 
yet to be scheduled, but eventual passage is 
considered likely 


j n the meantime, the fallout from Salin- 
ger and New Era has had what is usually 
described in literary circles as a “chilling 
effect.” Publishers are cautious about ac- 
quiring new books that may cause long de- 
lays and legal expenses. Writers who have 
devoted years and heavy expenses to a pro- 
ject can suddenly find their efforts wasted. 
After two decades of research for his biog- 
raphy of Malcolm X, Bruce Perry, a schol- 
ar formerly on the faculty of the University 
of Pennsylvania, is eliminating major por- 
tions of his book. They include extensive 
paraphrasings from Malcolm’s autobiogra- 
phy—a work, incidentally, that was written 
by Alex Haley. Ron Nessen, former presi- 
dential press secretary to Gerald Ford, 
sued the Washingtonian and his ex-wife for 
$50 million after the magazine ran an arti- 
cle by the former Mrs. Nessen that con- 
tained his letters to her. 

The widow of Richard Wright took ac- 
tion against both Warner Books and 
Wright biographer Margaret Walker, who 


Paul Simon of Illinois and in the House by | used excerpts from letters sent to her by 





J.D. Salinger 


Saul Bellow 


L. Ron Hubbard 











Their letters are off limits: the stationery may belong to the recipients but the words on it do not. 


the author of Native Son. Meta Carpenter 
Wilde was enjoined from using all but a 
fraction of the billets-doux she received 
from William Faulkner during the 16 years 
of their on-again, off-again affair. The new 
trustee of the James Agee estate disap- 
proved of a planned book about the film 
critic and poet and withdrew permission 
granted by her predecessor. But scholar 
Victor Kramer, a professor of English at 
Georgia State University, has filed suit 
against the Agee trustee. 

Passage of the Kastenmeier/Simon bill 
would address the immediate problem 
| but would not mean that friends or former 
lovers of the famous could publish their 








mail freely, The stationery may belong to 
the recipients, but the words on it do not. 
Courts would still have to weigh the pur- 
pose, the nature, the amount to be 
quoted, and the effect of the use on the 
potential market value of the copyrighted 
work. 

In any case, copyright law would re- 
main a balancing act, with judges making 
case-by-case decisions. Owning a copy- 
right is not the same as owning a house. In 
order to encourage creativity, Congress 
granted long-lasting copyright monopo- 
lies (currently 50 years after the death of 
the author); but the law is also intended 
to promote the public good by dissemi- 


nating art and knowledge through second- 
ary uses. 

Including unpublished material in the 
fair use section of the copyright law would 
expand this utilitarian view, which received 
an eloquent boost in last month’s Harvard 
Law Review by Judge Pierre N. Leval of the 
U.S. District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. “All intellectual cre- 
ative activity is in part derivative,” said Le- 
val, who made no brief for the pending 
legislation. “There is no such thing as a 

wholly original thought or invention. Each 

| advance stands on building blocks fash- 
ioned by prior thinkers.” —With reporting by 
Andrea Sachs/New York and Gavin Scott/Chicago 


So youve been afraid to test drive one of those 
souped-up, 16-valve, twin cam engine sporty coupes 
You think that the sheer joy of driving the thing will 
only make having to settle for something more within 
your price range seem that much sadder. Well, you 
should know something. Things have changed. 

The all-new Impulse has an extremely quick and 
efficient 16-valve, twin cam engine. Four-wheel disc 
brakes. A suspension system tuned by Lotus racing 
engineers for incredibly precise steering around 
corners. Even a driver’ side air bag. Yet it costs less 
than an ordinary car. So dont be afraid to enjoy your- 
self. Test drive an Impulse. 

See what all this modern performance technology 
feels like on the road. Because now you can afford to have 
it. Goosebumps and all. 1 For free Isuzu brochures 
call: (800) 245-4549, 


IMPULSE 
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Medicine 





DNA and the 
‘Desire to Drink 


Researchers discover a gene at 
the root of alcoholism 
or years, evidence has been accumulat- 


F ing that alcoholism is at least in part an 
inherited disease. Studies of children of al- 
| coholics and “alcoholic” strains of lab ani- 
mals have lessened the profound social 
stigma associated with the condition, But 
the 18 million admitted alcohol abusers in 
the U.S., from Kitty Dukakis to Darryl 
Strawberry, still struggle 
against the suspicion that peo- 
ple who drink excessively are 
weak, bad or both. 

Now, for the first time, re- 
searchers say they have identi- 
fied a gene that may play a role 
in causing alcoholism, strength- 
ening the case that heavy drink- 
ing can be a physical disease 
| over which an individual has lit- 
tle control. The finding, pub- 
lished last week in the Journal 
of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, “opens a window of 
hope” for treating alcoholics, 
according to co-author Dr. Er- 
nest Noble of the University of 
California, Los Angeles. If the 
report holds up, doctors may be 
able to devise blood tests and 
treatments for alcoholism with- 
in the next ten years. 

In the study, researchers 
examined brain samples from 
some 70 cadavers; half of the 
subjects had been alcoholics 
| and half had not. The scientists 
were looking for the so-called 
dopamine D, receptor gene, 
which affects the capacity of 
cells to absorb dopamine, one 
of the brain’s chemical trans- 
mitters. This gene was one of 
several suspects that research- 
ers speculated might be an un- 
derlying cause of alcoholism. The scientists 
were amazed to find that the gene was pre- 
sent in 77% of the alcoholics and in only 
28% of the nonalcoholics. The association 








Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism. Exactly 
how the dopamine D) receptor gene might 
predispose someone to alcoholism is not 
understood, but dopamine has been linked 
to craving and pleasure-seeking behavior. 

The benefits from this line of research 
| may be huge. In five years, scientists should 
| have perfected a blood test for the gene, to 











was “surprisingly strong,” said Dr. Enoch | 
Gordis, head of the National Institute on | 





help spot children at risk. And within a de- 
cade, doctors may have in hand a drug that 
either blocks the gene’s action or controls 
some forms of alcoholism by altering the 
absorption of dopamine. Eventually, with 
genetic engineering, experts may find a 


| way to eliminate altogether the suspect 


gene from affected individuals. 

However, researchers cautioned 
against labeling this strand of DNA “the al- 
coholism gene.” The gene’s absence from 
more than 20% of the alcoholics studied 
suggests that additional factors are in- 
volved. Other genes, as well as an individ- 
ual’s upbringing and surroundings, are 
likely to play an important part. As evi- 
dence for an environmental influence on 
alcohol abuse, researchers point to the sig- 


LIKE FATHER .. . 
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a LJ Even when adopted by nonalcholics, 


iidren of alcoholics developed more 
peal problems than adopted children 
whose natural parents were not alcoholics. 


Strains of rats have been bred that 
compulsively drink large amounts of 
alcohol even though plenty of food 
and water is available 


MUM pw After one drink, sons of alcoholics have 


Significantly different brain-wa 
activity than sons of nonalcohotes, 


nificantly higher incidence of alcoholism in 
men than in women, as well as the rarity of 
the condition in certain religious groups 
that discourage drinking, notably the 
Amish and the Mormons. Researchers 
also feel that last week’s results need fur- 
ther study before doctors are convinced of 
the gene’s role. 

Still, the findings have boosted hopes. 
For the one in four U.S. families struck by 
alcoholism, the research may point to a 
new way to halt the deadly craving at its 
source. — By Andrew Purvis. 
Reported by Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles 
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Pain-Killer Alert 


Taking too much ibuprofen for too 
long can lead to kidney failure 
illions of Americans swear by ibu- 


M profen for relief from the aches and 
pains of arthritis, menstrual cramps and 
other ailments. But like many other pain 
killers, ibuprofen, sold under such brand 
names as Advil and Medipren, can some- 
times inflict pain. According to a report in 
the current Annals of Internal Medicine, the 
medication could cause kidney failure in 
about 1% of the people who use it. 

In a study of twelve women with mild 
kidney disease, researchers at Johns Hop- 
kins found that above-normal doses of ibu- 
profen led to kidney failure in three pa- 
tients. Two of those patients also had 
adverse reactions to standard over-the- 
counter doses given three times a day. The 
kidney condition disappeared when use of 
the drug was stopped. 

Healthy people who occasionally take 
ibuprofen should not be concerned. But 
the scientists believe that anyone who is 80 
or older or who has severe heart disease or 
other conditions that reduce blood flow to 
the kidneys should consult a doctor before 
taking large doses—six to twelve tablets a 
day—for periods of a week or more. . 


. 
It’s a Girl! 
Picking an embryo’s sex prevents 
the inheritance of some diseases 
M any prospective parents would love to 
choose the sex of their child. That is | 

now possible, according to a report last 
week in Nature. But the technique, devel- 
oped by Dr. Alan Handyside at Hammer- 
smith Hospital in London, is far from sim- 
ple. It involves creating several test-tube 
embryos outside the mother’s womb 
through in vitro fertilization. Handyside’s 
team found a way to determine the sex of 
embryos that are only a few days old by ana- 
lyzing their genetic material. An embryo of 
the desired sex can then be implanted in the 
womb and the other embryos discarded. 

The technique is unlikely to be widely 
used, since IVF is complicated and expen- 
sive and works only 10% of the time. More- 
over, many people would consider discard- 
ing unwanted embryos to be immoral. But 
the procedure was designed to help parents 
who carry genes for “sex-linked” diseases, 
such as hemophilia and Duchenne muscu- 
lar dystrophy, that occur almost exclusively 
in boys. Handyside’s technique enables 
such parents to make sure they have only 
girls and thus avoid the heartache of trans- 
mitting a serious ailment to a son. . 
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When Cultures Clash 





Tribal warfare roils National Geographic 


nyone interested in the 
doings of the Lolo tribes- 
people, the Tarahumara Indi- 
ans, or the Berbers, Bedouins 
and Bushmen knew just 
where to look. Likewise, 
those curious about “The 
Geographical Distribution of 
Insanity in the U.S.” (1903) 
or “Pelican Profiles” (1943), 
or anyone “In Quest of the 
World’s Largest Frog” 
(1967), had a handy reference 
guide. For most of its 102 
years, National Geographic 
has been a colorful coffee-ta- 
ble companion for armchair 
explorers, roaming the world with rose-col- 
ored glasses and bringing back a cheery al- 
bum of natives at play. But last week the 
abrupt firing of veteran editor Wilbur Gar- 
rett left staffers—and readers—wondering 
where the magazine might be headed next. 
Garrett’s dismissal followed months of 
hallway rumors, infighting, standoffs, 
bluffs and clashes between the fiercely in- 
dependent editor and his predecessor, Gil- 
bert Grosvenor, now president and chair- 
man of the National Geographic Society. 


DAVID ALAN HARVEY © NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 





| Scion of the founding family, Grosvenor 


follows in the footsteps of his great-grand- 
father, Alexander Graham Bell, in running 
the world’s largest nonprofit scientific and 
educational institution. 

The two men had been friends and col- 
leagues for 35 years, but when Grosvenor 
took over the society and Garrett took 
charge of the magazine, they faced off 








over budget cuts, editorial control and 
their strategies for holding on to the soci- 
ety’s 10 million members (please, not sub- 
scribers). To attract younger readers, 
Garrett, 59, wanted National Geographic 
to embrace the news and shed its reputa- 
tion as a moss-backed wishbook where ad- 
olescent boys once made the acquaint- 
ance of bare-breasted women. A photog- 
rapher and journalist himself, Garrett be- 
gan publishing stories about the Exxon 
Valdez, the fall of the Berlin Wall, the ef- 
fects of acid rain, and life in East Harlem. 
Despite his innovations, circulation re- 
mained flat during Garrett’s tenure, after 
having almost doubled during the previ- 
ous ten years. 

Some speculated that Grosvenor resist- 
ed long, analytical stories, preferring Na- 
tional Geographic's traditional franchise of 
anthropology, travelogues and scenic mon- 
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tage. Yet it was under his tenure as editor 
| in the ’70s that the magazine first tiptoed 
| toward relevance by running stories on 

Harlem and South Africa and the Quebec 
| separatist movement. More likely, the 
clash had to do with 
personalities—or money. In 
recent years the society has 
branched out into book pub- 
lishing, a TV program, a trav- 
el magazine and a research 
journal. The strain on cash 
flow triggered cost cutting 
and staff reductions, leaving 
Garrett’s writers and explor- 
ers with less luxuriant ex- 
pense accounts than usual 


Garrettonassign- and strict project budgets to 
cnr deren meet. Grosvenor favored | 
probe eae teeta: aps shorter stories, focusing on 
aie tradition the U.S., in place of the lavish 


globe-roaming epics of yore. 
The final blow came when 
| a committee of staffers, ironically formed 
by Garrett, presented Grosvenor with a re- 
port calling for some changes to allow for 
the advancement of the young and the rest- 
less and to improve the management of the 
magazine. Grosvenor’s reply was to name 
William P.E. Graves, 63, to replace Garrett 
at the top editor’s post, thus seeming to sig- 
nal a return to more predictable stories 


| pressed insider: “It’s like a morgue over 
there right now, and everybody’s just wan- 
dering around in a stupor wondering what 
they're going to do next.” 

Garrett, meanwhile, is not talking. But 
his biography quotes him assaying two years 
ago that “if I were unemployed, I would 
probably start a winery.” By now, there are 
probably more than enough sour grapes to 
Start the first batch. — By Nancy Gibbs. 
| Reported by Michael Riley/Washington 

















Milestones - 


and modest aspirations. Said one de- | 








ADMITTED GUILT. Pete Rose, 49, record- 
holding baseball star and Cincinnati Reds 
manager who was banned from the game 
last year for gambling; on two plea- 
bargained felony counts of filing false in- 


come tax returns; for failing to report earn- | 


ings over four years of $354,968, some of it 
from the sale of memorabilia (his bat 
fetched $129,000); in Federal District 
Court, Cincinnati. Sentence is pending on 
the charges, which could send Rose to jail 
for up to six years. 


DIED. Jafta Masemola, 60, South African 
antiapartheid leader; in an automobile ac- 


cident; in Pretoria. Founder of the military | 


wing of the Pan-African Congress and 
longtime friend of Nelson Mandela, Mase- 
mola was imprisoned for 26 years and 
freed only last October. 





DIED. The Rev. Ralph David Abernathy, 64, 
civil rights activist who took over leader- 
ship of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference after the assassination of 
Martin Luther King Jr.; of a heart attack; 
in Atlanta. Abernathy befriended King 
when they were Baptist ministers in Mont- 
gomery. Together they led the 1955 Mont- 
gomery bus boycott and formulated the 
nonviolent civil rights strategy that dra- 
matically undermined segregation in the 
South. After King’s death in 1968, Aber- 
nathy headed the s.c.L.c. until he was 
forced to resign in 1977. He was criticized 
by many civil rights leaders last fall for 
writing in his autobiography about King’s 
sexual adventures. 


DIED. Spark M. Matsunaga, 73, Scnator 
from Hawaii; of prostate and bone cancer; 


in Toronto. Though Matsunaga was a U.S. 
Army lieutenant when the Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor, he was consigned to a 


Americans. Later, F.D.R. ordered him and 
other internees freed to form the 100th In- 
fantry Battalion, which became one of the 
most highly decorated military units in his- 
tory. A liberal Democrat, Matsunaga 
| served for 14 years each in the House and 
the Senate. In 1988 he led the Senate cam- 


apiece and a formal apology to the 62,000 
Japanese Americans who were interned 
| during World War II. 


DIED. Erte (né Romain de Tirtoff), 97, 
Russian-born stage and costume designer, 
artist and fashion illustrator with a flair for 
sinuous line and art deco style; in Paris. 





Wisconsin internment camp for Japanese | 


paign that will bring reparations of $20,000 | 
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Sage 
Ina Land 
Of Anger 


Teaching tolerance and 
pluralism, Israeli philosopher 
DAVID HARTMAN seeks to heal 
Israel’s trauma 





A a place in Jerusalem where sanity reigns, David 





Hartman fights for the soul of Israel. In a single ques- 

tion he connects the future of his nation to the matter 
that haunts modern Judaism: “How can we educate our chil- 
dren to imitate God's love for all his creatures and yet deny 
national dignity to an entire people?” To many outside Isra- 
el, the answer is self-evident: it cannot be done. Inside Israel, 
however, elemental passions are unleashed by Hartman's 
question, in part because the Bible teaches that only one son 
receives the paternal blessing; in part because the other son, 
the Palestinian, considers the very ground that is holy for 
Jews as equally central to his identity. 

In a nation where state and religion are often indistin- 
guishable, Hartman’s question transcends academic inquiry. 
And because it is David Hartman who asks it, attention is 
paid. For those who recoil from the ultra-orthodoxy that has 
captured so much of their country’s politics, Hartman is per- 
haps Israel’s paramount religious philosopher. For these 
Jews, Hartman is a rebbe, a particularly wise teacher. The 
measure of his impact is that right-wing scholars are truly 
frightened by his erudition. Most refuse even to discuss him. 
One who does, Rabbi Adin Steinsaltz, nevertheless only 
murmurs Cryptically, “Millenniums can pass before a true 
sage is revealed.” 

Besides writing and lecturing, Hartman directs an ad- 
vanced institute for Judaic scholarship, where —rare for Is- 
racl—orthodox and secular thinkers study together in an at- 
mosphere of mutual respect. Appended to the institute is a 
high school, an expression of Hartman’s intention to trans- 
form Israeli religious thought from the bottom up. The stu- 
dents there insist (not unlike John Belushi and Dan Aykroyd 
as the Blues Brothers) they are on a mission from God. “At 
most places religious education is authoritarian,” one 17- 
year-old said recently. “Here we are encouraged to think for 
ourselves. When we graduate we will be ready to crush the 
religious right with the power of our argument.” 

Most days Hartman is in the thick of it. Invariably 
dressed in a windbreaker and running shoes, he prowls the 
classrooms eager for combat. Heated debate is the norm at 

















Hartman's place. Eavesdrop long enough and you will likely 
hear an eclectic collection of world-class brains clinch philo- 
sophical arguments by telling one another they're “full of it.” 

On the side, Hartman is a spiritual and political adviser 
to Shimon Peres, the once and would-be Prime Minister, to 
Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek and to a host of other politi- 
cians, philosophers and journalists, both in Israel and 
abroad. “The most important commodity in life, which I ap- 
parently lack, is wisdom,” says Peres. “David has it. How dif- 
ferent things would be if everyone were like him.” Think of 
Hartman as a “philosopher therapist,” says the New York 
Times’s Thomas Friedman. “One goes to him as to an oracle. 
He is the Israeli we wish they all were.” 

Hartman was born and raised in America, in the Browns- 
ville section of Brooklyn. He was dirt poor—in the Jewish 
sense: the Hartmans had little furniture but a great many 
books. Still, young David “couldn’t do puzzles,” was terrible 
at math and was left back twice in elementary and high 
school. Carpentry or plumbing were the careers advised for 
him. Or basketball. Hartman was a local legend on the court. 
From what is now known as three-point range, his two-hand- 
ed set shot was deadly. For pocket change, and the chance to 
play, Hartman spent summers on a Borscht Belt team that 
toured upstate New York. So fierce was the competition that 
a few Holy Cross Catholics were imported as ringers. Which 
is how, in one game in the late 1940s that he remembers as if 
it were played yesterday, David Hartman came to outscore 
Bob Cousy (Hartman 24, Cousy 18). 

In Brooklyn, says Hartman, he “learned pluralism” by 
playing with blacks and Italians in the streets. Finally, at Ye- 
shiva University, he bloomed intellectually. Becoming a rab- 
bi at 23, he then spent five years knocking heads with the Je- 
suits at Fordham University. It was there that he 
encountered the great Roman Catholic philosopher, Robert 
C. Pollock, and there that he abandoned religious absolut- 
ism. Under Pollock's tutelage, Hartman developed the re- 
spect for religious tolerance that infuses his beliefs, and 
came to appreciate the American pluralistic experience as 
expressed in the writings of William James and John Dewey. 
After Fordham, Hartman doubled as a Montreal rabbi and a 
McGill University philosophy instructor. He didn’t publish 
until he was 41 (he is now 58). “All that time I was just think- 
ing,” says Hartman—which was just as well. His books and 
monographs are models of clarity. He writes “like Jacob 
wrestling with the angel,” says the philosopher Michael 
Walzer. “He holds that experience no less than tradition can 
be a valid source of theological inspiration and that one need 
not be religious to be ethical.” 

With his wife and five children, Hartman emigrated to 
Israel in 1971. “When he left Canada,” says the writer 
Charles Krauthammer, a former Hartman student, “it was 
like losing Wayne Gretzky” —and when he landed in Israel, 
his luggage was stolen. “A perfect metaphor for the transi- 
tion between dreams and reality,” says Hartman. “But | 
didn’t care. I was a deep believer. I thought I was going to 
participate in a great spiritual renaissance. What I have 
found instead is that a traumatized psyche has combined 
with a self-congratulatory ethos to distort the true meaning 
of the Jewish tradition. Hardly a day passes without my won- 
dering if we will ever progress beyond the ghetto mentality 
that repudiates dialogue with the best of human thought and 
culture. Retaining one’s sanity and belief in the future is a 
constant challenge here.” 
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To take the Bible back from those who would use it as a 
club: that is Hartman’s mission. Ironically, had the great 
nation-building Labor Party leaders better appreciated 
what makes Israel special, Hartman’s mission might not 
have been necessary. “Our founders saw religion as the en- 
emy of progress,” says Hartman. “They wanted to create 
an indigenous, secular Israeli. Religious concerns were 
ceded to the ultra-orthodox, who have never understood 
the need for Judaism to incorporate democratic values.” 
Because Israeli society failed to develop a compelling spiri- 
tual option to replace the victim-oriented philosophy of the 
East European ghetto, Labor's present leaders are con- 
stantly beholden to a religious perspective antithetical to 
all they value. As a result, they regularly lose both religious 
and electoral battles. “They are wonderful when talking to 
Barbara Walters,” says Hartman, “but miserable when it 
comes to touching tradition-bound Israelis.” 

It is this vacuum that Hartman seeks to fill. The core 
problem, as he sees it, is biblically based. “The Bible is full 
of passion, zealousness and extremism,” says Hartman. 
“You don’t learn tolerance there. Joshua didn’t convene 
an international peace conference. He just drove the 
pagans out. We must find a different 
way. Our task is to become rooted in the 
land without having to repudiate those 
who are religiously and ideologically 
different.” 

Hartman’s ally is Judaism’s oral tra- 

dition, the Talmud, which itself medi- 
ates, or “corrects,” biblical literalism. 
But then the question becomes, Who 
says what the tradition is? The answer 
is, Anyone who can make his interpre- 
tations stick. Too often authority is 
gained through raw political power, or 
compelled by blind allegiance to a reli- 
gious sect. But sometimes, as in Hart- 
man’s case, interpretive validity is 
achieved through the simple force of 
intellect. 

Of Hartman’s many interpretive “moves” (as he calls 
them), several are central to his argument. One is simply 
to remind Israelis that they themselves were once strang- 
ers in Egypt. Another is to recall that Moses enjoined the 
Jews to be a holy people—rather than declare that they al- 
ready were. Most important for Hartman is the story of 
Creation, the Bible’s very first tale, the one that precedes 
God's designation of Israel as His chosen people. “God 
created every human being in his image,” says Hartman, 
“including Palestinians. Creation is what takes the Jews 
out of their own story and places them in the cosmic dra- 
ma. The Bible begins with creation to teach us that God is 
not Jewish, that there is a world that has a dignity not de- 
fined by Jewish history. We were very good at supporting 
minority rights when we were powerless. Now, as the ma- 
jority, we have the opportunity to create a morality based 
on strength: ‘Our place’ need not mean that the other has 
no place.” 

For Hartman, then, nothing is more destructive to hu- 
man growth than the mistaken belief that if a people does 
not have everything (i.c., all the land), it has nothing. The 
issue for him is whether Jews can say grace without being 
totally satisfied. Even more important, the question is 
whether religious loyalty requires believing that there is 


only one way. Or does Judaism affirm that no human com- 
munity has access to the total truth? In responding to these 
questions, says Hartman, “the most profound Jewish val- 
ues are at stake. Israel cannot claim the allegiance of Jews 
everywhere if the spiritual content of Israeli life is not what 
a Jew living anywhere would want to emulate. If all Israel is 
about is developing into a nation that will be like all other 
nations, there is no reason not to live more comfortably in 
California.” 

Hartman’s own life in Israel is quite comfortable. 
Women study at his institute—something the ultras would 
never allow—but if he has ever pushed a broom at home, 
his wife cannot recall when. He does jog three miles daily 
and is a lifetime private in the Israeli army's education 
corps, although he has never shot a gun. Most of his travel 
is work-related, but he escapes annually for a month in 
Switzerland, a country he loves because “even the trees 
aren't Jewish.” Hartman is still a basketball fanatic, and he 
rarely misses the American games broadcast on Israeli TV. 
A bad back precludes even a casual lay-up, but Hartman 
doubts he would test reality even if he could. “My fantasies 
suffice,” he says. “In my dreams I play with Cousy for the 

Celtics.” 

On the matter currently of greatest 
moment in Israel, Hartman is anything 
but a dreamer. “I am not Gandhi,” he 
says. “I know many Palestinians would 
prefer me dead. Nevertheless, I can live 
with a demilitarized Palestinian state 
because a Palestine without military 
power can satisfy Israel’s security 
needs.’ But real peace, Hartman 
knows, will be impossible until the Pal- 
estinians realize that the Jews have 
come home permanently, that they are 
indigenous to their land, that they are 
more than a post-Holocaust phenome- 
non imposed out of the West’s guilty 
conscience. This is why Hartman is so 
dismayed by the Palestinians’ opposi- 

tion to Soviet Jewish immigration. “The first step on the 
road to our believing that they understand why we are 
here,” he says, “is for them to welcome more of us. Until 
they see us as we see ourselves, our traumatic suspicion of 
them will never be healed.” 

Reality—or “facts on the ground,” as Ariel Sharon 
would say—has mellowed Hartman. Impatient by nature, 
he now knows that his hopes for a radical change in nation- 
al attitudes will require decades, perhaps centuries to be 
realized. But unless Judaism, Islam and Christianity dis- 
cover new foundations for pluralism in their respective tra- 
ditions, a paper peace will offer scant solace. The shabby 
state of Isracli-Egyptian relations teaches that a treaty 
grounded in political calculation rather than moral awak- 
ening is worth little (and can be abrogated easily). “If an 
Egyptian-style peace is all we ever get,” says Hartman, then 
“T will forever walk scared in my home, wondering when 
the enemy will come out.” 

Almost everything in the Middle East argues for pessi- 
mism. The old animosities reach out of antiquity and recast 
themselves in modern terms. Yet Hartman presses on. 
With a sure sense of history but no fear of it, he is guided by 
an old Talmudic saying: “It is not up to you to finish the 
work, but neither are you free not to take it up.” 5 
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Only Holiday Innt hotels’ “Next Door Deal” gives kids their own room. 
American Express* Cardmembers save even more. 


A weekend away with the family is great, but everybody 
needs a little privacy. So now, Holiday Inn hotels introduces a 
special weekend offer. Free breakfasts for kids under 12 and 
two connecting rooms for one affordable price.* 

But it’s not just another room. It’s another bathroom, 
another TV, and peace of mind. With pools and special menus 
to pack the weekend full of fun for the kids. 

American Express Cardmembers can save an additional 
$15 on their stay simply 
by charging their rooms 
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Membership Has Its Privileges” 





with the Card and present- 


ing this ad.** (If you're not already an American Express 
Cardmember, call 1-800THE-CARD to apply.) 

To take advantage of this special weekend offer, please call 
1-800-HOLIDAY and mention the “Next Door Deal.” Be sure to 
request an American Express” Assured Reservation. 1 

Go away with your family this week- 
end and get a deal you'll find at no 
other hotel. You'll save money, 
spend time with your kids, 
and still be able to send 
them to their room. 





Stay with someone you know" 


Available at participating Holiday Inn & Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza* hotels. * Breakfast is limited to 4 kids per package. Offer valid Friday, Saturday and/or Sunday nights. Connecting rooms based on 


availability 
9/30/90 


**Maximum $15 Cardmember savings per hotel visit. Not valid with other discount offers 
© 1990 American Express Travel Related Services Company, Inc 


Be sure to ask about restrictions and cancellation requirements when you call. Offer ends 











$8.75 


THE LOWEST OVERNIGHT PRICE. 
GUARANTEED NEXT MORNING DELIVERY. 


When it comes to your bottom ery between major markets. Sat- —_ service even more. With morning 
line, the leader is Express Mail® urday service at no extra charge. delivery to more markets than 
service. With more drop-off points than all ever before. 
Just $8.75 for an 8 ounce our competitors combined. Express Mail service from 
letter. Guaranteed* morning deliv- And now, we've improved our your post office. 
- —_— cl LJ 
& EXPRESS MAIL We Deliver, 22 
UNITED STATES POSTAL SERVICE aschacontondis 


36 USC 380 
esirictions apply eck with y cd post office for details. Published rate comparis: S April, 1990. ©1990 USP 
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The laureate and his Parigi chair 


‘ACult Hero 
Gets His Due 


| The bold, austere architecture | 


of Italy’s Aldo Rossi wins the 
prestigious Pritzker Prize 


By KURT ANDERSEN 


outcomes—who wins an Oscar or a 
Pulitzer—seem evermore capricious and 
sentimental. Not, however, in the case of 
the Pritzker Architecture Prize, the field’s 
Nobel equivalent. The Pritzker, awarded 
since 1979, has earned an unsurpassed rep- 
utation for rigor, good sense and catholic 
taste (the $100,000 prize is an American 
creation, but half of the winners have been 


announced this week, should only redouble 
the prize’s prestige: Italy’s Aldo Rossi, 58, 
has inspired and influenced a generation of 
younger architects, despite a modest built 
oeuvre. Rossi’s work, as the Pritzker judges 
declare in their citation, “is at once bold 
and ordinary, original without being novel, 
refreshingly simple in appearance but ex- 
tremely complex in content and meaning.” 

Like Philip Johnson, the first Pritzker 
winner, Rossi was born into a well-to-do 
family and spent a decade as an architec- 
tural chronicler before beginning to build 
in earnest. For most of his career, Rossi’s 
international cult status derived mainly 
from his writing (The Architecture of the 
City, published in Italy in 1966, is a woolly 
but right-minded and seminal inquiry into 
the nature of urban spaces) and from 
sketchy, evocative drawings. Like Johnson, 
Rossi has had to live down scandalous en- 
thusiasms. Johnson was a fascist sympa- 
thizer in the 1930s, and Rossi, whose work 
is sometimes reminiscent of monumental 
Mussolini-era buildings, defends to this 
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ACLASSICAL SPIRIT 

Rossi’s designs, whether in massive 
building masonry or the shapely silver of 
his espresso makers, left, use elemental 
forms—cones, cubes, cupolas— and are 
often somber, sometimes whimsical, 
always precise and muscularly elegant. He 
ranges from the charming, dreamlike 
evanescence of the Teatro del Mondo in 
Venice, top, to the stark solidity of his 
elementary school for the town of Fagnano. 





















day “the great [Soviet] architecture of the 
Stalinist period.” 

But there the similarities end, for Rossi 
is serious and original, deeply persuaded of 
his vision and never calculatingly fashion- 
able. His work recalls the local vernacular 
(the silos, campaniles and old-fashioned 
factories of his native land) and the inter- 
national architectural pantheon (Andrea 
Palladio, Etienne-Louis Boullée, Adolf 
Loos). Seamlessly, he combines the down- 
to-earth austerity of the former with the 
self-conscious erudition of the latter. 

Rossi has a reputation, not altogether 
undeserved, for rueful, chilly buildings. 
Until the past decade, he was widely 
known for a cemetery in Modena, Italy, 
that was started in 1971. The complex is 
dignified, with utterly no attempt to pretti- 
fy or embellish. One of its main features, a 
2,625-ft.-long, colonnaded, concrete ar- 
cade, achieves serenity by way of severity. 
His 1976 school in the town of Fagnano 
was a similarly stripped-down collection of 
elemental components. Yet, as if to con- 
found those who would pigeonhole him as 
a weltschmerzy ascetic, Rossi took the op- 
posite tack for a family crypt completed in 
1987. The little chapel has a sweet brick ex- 
terior, with oddly incomplete cornice and a 
carved-wood interior of pediments, col- 
umns and mock windows. 



























he years between those two very differ- 

ent projects saw Rossi's transforma- 
tion from cult hero to blue-chip éminence 
grise. His floating 250-seat Teatro del 
Mondo, for the 1980 Venice Biennale, cap- 
tured the imagination of architects around 
the world. In 1982 The Architecture of the 
City finally came out in English, and two 
years after that, the housewares company 
Alessi began marketing his gorgeous, Tea- 
tro-like silver espresso maker. Suddenly, 
there was a surge of important building 
commissions and groundbreakings. In 1988 
five Rossi projects were finished in Italy. 

Over the past decade, Rossi has 
roamed the U.S. several times. He says he 
relishes “the richness of the countryside 
and the materials.” His first U.S. buildings, 
finished last year, are two developer-con- 
structed houses in, of all places, the Poco- 
no Mountains of Pennsylvania. The clap- 
board houses, unmistakably American, 
prove that Rossi practices what he preach- 
es about deference to local styles. Last De- 
cember construction began on what could 
be his most relaxed, and among his finest, 
work: a village-like tropically colored cam- 
pus for the University of Miami School of 
Architecture. 

Rossi has always taken all sorts of 
risks—ideological, stylistic, careerist—yet 
has never overindulged his own quirks and 
perversity, the besetting sin of creative risk 
takers. He avoids casy solutions of either 
the overdecorative or hyperlogical kind. 
Instead he seeks to create buildings that 
are sublime and humane, the riskiest—and 
noblest—challenge of all. 2 











































L.A.’s High-Watt Highway 


Electric cars get a boost in the capital of smog 


attery-powered autos are clean, quiet 

and remarkably energy efficient—but 
they have a huge problem. Once they get 
on the road, even the most advanced mod- 
els can travel only 190 km (120 miles) or so 
before they run out of wattage, and then 
they need to be plugged into an outlet for 
about six hours to get fully recharged. Now 
the city of Los Angeles and a 
California power company 
have proposed a radical solu- 
tion to the problem of power- 
ing electric cars: electrify the 
roads. Last week they an- 
nounced a $2 million demon- 
stration project in which elec- 
tric cables will be run under 
300 meters (1,000 ft.) of road- 
way in a west Los Angeles de- 
velopment called Playa Vista. 
Electricity from the cables 
would be used both to power 
electric cars and to recharge 
their batteries for travel on 
conventional roads. 

“It’s really very simple,” 
says John Reeves, research 
manager at Southern Califor- 
nia Edison, which is putting up 
half of the money (the rest is 
coming from the Los Angeles 
department of water and pow- 
er). When electrical power passes through 
a wire, it creates a magnetic field. A metal 
plate moving through that field can, by a 
process known as induction, convert the 
magnetic force back into electricity. When 
such a metal plate is suspended from the 
bottom of a battery-run car, the vehicle 
can pick up power simply by moving down 
an electrified road. For maximum perfor- 
mance the plate needs to glide within 5 cm 
to 8 cm (2 in. to 3 in.) of the road’s surface, 
which must therefore be unusually 
smooth, 

Even if Los Angeles’ limited experi- 
ment is successful, the technology will not 
necessarily be widely used. “This is real fu- 
turistic stuff,” says Sean McAlinden, a re- 
searcher with the University of Michigan’s 
Office for the Study of Automotive Trans- 
portation. “It’s sort of a Star Wars fanta- 
sy.” Even Southern California Edison offi- 
cials concede it would take billions of 
dollars and decades of public works to 
electrify the streets of Los Angeles. There 
may never be electric roads in the snow- 
bound Midwest or in Eastern cities subject 
to the freeze-and-thaw cycles that turn the 
best-made highways into roller coasters of 
bumps and potholes. 

Still, the electric-roadway project is 
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generating a lot of excitement in pollution- 
plagued Los Angeles. “I’m thrilled,” says 
Jim Lents, executive officer of the South 
Coast Air Quality Management District, 
which voted last spring to require that all 
cars in Southern California operate on 
electricity or other clean fuel by the year 
2007. “This is what we were hoping to stim- 





ing along these lines. Peugeot and Fiat 

have announced plans to sell electric vehi- 

cles in Europe within the next few years, | 
and Ford is testing an electrified model of 
the Acrostar van. Not to be left behind, 
GM Chairman Roger Smith announced 
last week that his company will proceed 
with commercial production of its sleek 
battery-powered Impact, although experts 
say the sedan is not likely to reach dealer 
showrooms before 1995. 

Electrifying even a few short stretches 
of roadway could increase the range and 
effectiveness of such voltswagens dramati- 
cally. Developers in Playa Vista hope to 
wire the subdivision’s two-mile main artery 
and service the neighborhood with all- 
electric trucks and vans. Edison's Reeves 
dreams of extending the network until it 
crisscrosses the state. Electrifying one or 
two lanes of a freeway, he says, might be 
enough to keep fleets of buses and cars 
charged up. People wedded to gas-gulping 
cars could still drive on electrified high- 
ways, but they might get dirty looks 
from the new breed of battery-powered 
motorists. — By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 
Reported by Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles and 
Joe Szczesny/Detroit 


ulate.’ Automakers have also been tinker- | 








You've tried 
just about everything 
for your hay fever... 





Have you tried 
your doctor? 


If the OTC allergy products you've tried 
have disappointed you, consider this: 





Antihistamines: No 
antihistamine sold over- 
the-counter can relieve 
your allergy symptoms... 
sneezing, runny nose, and 
itchy, watery eyes...without 
the risk of drowsiness* 
Decongestants: Any decongestant that 
claims it won't make you drowsy cannot relieve 
allergy symptoms other than nasal congestion. 


The solution: See your doctor, because your 
doctor has advanced prescription medicines that 
can relieve your allergy symptoms without the 
drowsiness you may have had before. 


Ask your doctor if Seldane” ¢erienadine) 

is right for you: Seldane is different. That's 
why it can quickly and effectively relieve your sea- 
sonal allergy symptoms without the drowsiness 
you may experience with older antihistamines! 
No wonder Seldane has become the most pre- 
scribed allergy medicine in the world**As with all 
prescription medicines, only your doctor can 
determine what is best for you. 


To get the booklet, “The facts about what 
allergy medicines do...and don't do,” call: 


1-800-4-HAY FEVER 
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(terfenadine) 60 mg tablets 
Ask your doctor if it’s right for you. 


"Definition of “risk of drowsiness” is incidence greater than placebo (@ sugar pél) 
' The reported incidence of dr s with S 5.8%) in clinical studies involving more than 
11,000 patients did not differ nity ported in patients recemving placebo (6.9% 
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-Radio — 


‘Beyond Headlines and Haydn 


National Public Radio adds some fun—and even some fluff 





i n fictional Zenith, George Babbitt brags 
about boosterism. In Boston, a Tappet 
brother asks, “Does the transmission go 
clunk before or after you let in the clutch?” 
In Paris, Papa Wemba recalls his days as 
Zaire’s most popular folk singer. And in 
New Orleans, Dr. John bellows the blues 
from the stage of the Colt 38 Club. 

Until recently, people knew pretty 


much what to expect when they tuned in to | 






National Public Radio: thoughtful and in- 
novative news programs like Moming Edi- 
tion and All Things Considered, with plenty 
of commercial-free classical music in be- 


tween. But no longer. Washington-based 
NPR, which is celebrating its 20th year, is 
adding more sounds of fun—and even a lit- 
tle fluff—to its successful duct of headlines 
and Haydn. For example, the private, not- 
for-profit network last month introduced 
Heat, a late-night mix of news, music and 
guests, to attract younger listeners, already 
a growing part of the network’s audience. 
“NPR is not a preserve for the humor im- 
paired,” says Heat senior producer Steve 
Rathe. “It is for thoughtful people who 
have not forgotten how to dance.” 

NPR is bopping right along. Twelve mil- 
lion people tune in each week, and the 
number of member stations has grown 
from 90 in 1970 to 395. Morning Edition, 
with its weekly audience of 4.8 million lis- 
teners, is public radio’s top draw. Not even 
Garrison Keillor's new American Radio 
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Company of the Air, which is produced by 
NpR’s friendly rival, American Public Ra- 
dio, commands such a large audience. 

To keep itchy fingers off those dials, 
the network is leavening its offerings with 
lighter fare. News attracts a sizable cadre 
of thirtysomethings, but many of them 
switch off their sets when Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik begins. Increasingly, the net- 
work is promoting what Peter Pennekamp, 


CLASSICAL 
GASSERS 


Car Talk's stand- 
up auto advisers 
Tom and Ray Mag- 
liozzi and Blues- 
Stage anchor Ruth Brown show 
how NPR programs are getting 
funkier and further afield 


a programming vice president, calls “cul- 
ture with a small c.” 

For one thing, NPR is expanding its line- 
up of ethnic-, jazz- and folk-music offer- 
ings. In addition to Marian McPartland's 
Piano Jazz, which for 13 years has featured 
guests such as Dave Brubeck, Chick Corea 
and Peter Schickele (P.D.Q. Bach), two 
new shows are getting funkier and further 
aficld. BluesStage transports listeners to 
down-and-dirty locales to hear rhythm- 
and-blues stars, including the Persuasions. 
A recent episode highlighted veteran Little 
Milton from the gritty B.K. Lounge in 
Rochester. The emcee and commentator 
for the weekly program is Grammy-win- 
ning R.-and-B. soul sister Ruth Brown, 
who also earned a Tony for her role in the 
Broadway musical Black and Blue. 

Perhaps NpR’s liveliest offering is Afro- 
pop Worldwide, which is buoyed by the 
wide knowledge, melodious voice and in- 
fectious enthusiasm of host Georges Col- 
linet, a Cameroon native. The program ex- 
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She enjoys the freedom of a lifestyle 
that is about as predictable as the 
weather. Music is an important part 

of that lifestyle. And because she 
loves music as much as she loves life 
she drives a Ford JBL Audio System 
Designed by Ford and JBL to be one of 
the most impressive sound systems on 
the road. The Ford JBL Audio System is 
quickly becoming a sound standard in 
automotive audio, Hear it for yourself 
at your Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer. 
The optional Ford JBL Audio System, 
the Sound of Quality in selected Ford, 
Mercury, and Lincoln vehicles 
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IPsNe NOT A PRETTY PICTURE. 


Scientists warn that the probability of a 
cataclysmic earthquake striking the United 
States is becoming greater all the time. 

They're not just talking about California, 
either. A major quake might well strike the 
East Coast and Midwest. 

Such an earthquake, measuring, say, 8.0 
on the Richter scale, could result in 
thousands of deaths. With property losses 
alone reaching $70 billion 


THE ENTIRE COUNTRY WOULD SUFFER. 


Consider this. 

Were a major earthquake to strike a city 
like Los Angeles, St. Louis or New York, the 
entire country would pay the price. And the 
impact would extend far beyond the deaths, 


personal injury and property damage in the 


immediate quake area 

Start with disruption of critical energy 
and communication lines, food distribution 
and transportation. Add the problems in 
the financial markets that would inevitably 
arise as the insurance industry mobiliz ed 
the funds to pay massive claims 

Worse yet, the insurance industry, 
drained of cash, might be unable to raise 
new capital to meet ongoing obligations and 
offer new coverages in the future. 

As a nation, we can’t afford to let this 
happen. Yet it easily could. 

WE NEED TO BE BETTER PREPARED. 

Destructive earthquakes will continue to 
occur throughout the world. The only real 
uncertainties are when and where. 
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Minimizing their effects calls for some fresh 
thinking. Thats where the Earthquake 
Project comes in. 
The Earthquake Project is supported by 

companies that have been working 
individually and through trade groups for 
several years to lay the groundwork for 
legislation to address this problem. Our goal 
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vital forall Americans. 














is to protect the integrity of our economy in 
the event of a major quake. 

And to make earthquake insurance 
available and affordable to every American 
homeowner and business. 

A GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY PARTNERSHIP 
APPROACH. 

The proposed legislation would create a 
federal earthquake insurance program 
based on a government-industry 
partnership. The program would increase 
the number of homeowners purchasing 
insurance, thereby spreading the cost of 
risk more broadly. As a result, rates would 
be generally lower than they are today and 
coverage would be more affordable. 

Another feature of the program would be 
the creation of a federal earthquake 
reinsurance corporation. Commercial 
insurance companies could purchase 
additional reinsurance from this 
corporation to supplement their existing 
capacity. This extra layer of protection 
would come into play in the event 
insurance industry earthquake losses 
exceeded some predetermined large figure- 
say $8 billion. 

IT’S NOT A MATTER OF CHOICE. 

With such a program in place, compen- 
sation could be available to every 
earthquake victim suffering property 
losses. Moreover, the reinsurance aspect of 
the plan would assist the insurance 
industry in performing its role of efficiently 
allocating the resources needed for rapid 











recovery and for rebuilding our economy, 

As we see it, a federal earthquake 
insurance program, undertaken with the 
participation of government, business and 
American homeowners, is no longer a 
matter of choice. 

ItS a necessity. 

WHY IS AIG RUNNING ADS LIKE THIS? 


AIG (American International Group) is the 
nation’ largest underwriter of commercial and 
industrial insurance, and the leading U.S.- 
based international insurance and financial 
services organization. 

The nature of our business means we deal 
every day with issues ranging from natural 
disasters to political risk. Not to mention other 
issues affecting the future of the world economy. 

AIG is a founding member of, and 
participant in, The Earthquake Project. We 
believe the American public should understand 
the probable extent of devastation from a 
major earthquake. And the ways we as a 
nation can prepare to deal with it. 

Let your elected officials know what you 
think of this proposal. Or if you'd like to 
express your views to AIG, write M.R 
Greenberg, Chairman, AIG, 70 Pine Street, 
New York, NY 10270. 


Ne World leaders in insurance 
and financial services. 
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pating all your needs 
Whether you're enjoying 
our tropical courtyard 
private pool, or gourmet 
restaurant, Begue’s, Hans 
personal attention to detail 
will ensure your stay at the 
Royal Sonesta is a luxuri- 
ous one. Exciting vacation 
packages available 


(QQ 
Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans ww» 


300 Bourbon Street, New Orleans, LA 70140 (504) 586-0300 
Rates begin at $105. For reservations, call your travel agent or Sonesta tolldree at 1-800-343-7170. 


In the heart of the 
French Quarter stands a 
magnificent four-star hotel 
renowned for its own 
special European influence 
that of Swiss General Man- 
ager, Hans Wandfluh 

Although he cannot read 
minds, Hans does have an 
uncanny knack for antici 
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And it need not stop you. 
May 7-13 is National Stut- 
tering Awareness Week. If 
you stutter or know some- 
one who does, we can help. 
For more information, 
write: 
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Radio 


plores contemporary African music and its 
influence on pop sounds, Among perform- 
ers recently featured: Brazil’s Gilberto Gil, 
the Ivory Coast’s Alpha Blondy and the 
“Lion of Zimbabwe,” Thomas Mapfumo. 

Traditional radio drama is also getting 
a wider airing on NpR. The network broad- 
cast Babbitt, Sinclair Lewis’ novel of Main 
Street shenanigans, complete with music, 
sound effects and a cast of 34 readers, in- 
cluding Ed Asner (as George Babbitt), 
Richard Dreyfuss, Amy Irving and John 
Lithgow. Among future projects: Arthur 
Kopit’s play Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Momma’s 
Hung You in the Closet and I’m Feeling So 
Sad and muckraking novelist Frank Norris’ 
McTeague. Asner, who was paid a mere 
$2,300 for his work, which stretched over 
nine months, finds it satisfying nonethe- 
less. Says he: “I grew up with radio, and I 
don’t remember anyone falling asleep be- 
fore the radio like they do with TV.” 


ver the past couple of years, NPR has 
been adding to its lineup of talk 
shows. Fresh Air, the most insightful and 
entertaining interview program on radio, 
features an eclectic mix of authors, artists 
and performers. Host Terry Gross has dis- 
cussed with John Updike his love of faces 
(“a dermal sin”) and explored comedian 
Martin Short’s unusual adolescent fanta- 
sies. She got tough with Nancy Reagan 
over her memoirs but allowed actor Bob 
Hoskins (Who Framed Roger Rabbit?) to 
wax lyrical about Laurence Olivier. Gross 
is just one of a notable number of female 
voices at NPR. Unlike the commercial net- 
works, she says, “NPR never bought the 
idea that women’s voices lack credibility.” 
Car Talk, Npr’s offbeat call-in show, 
gets as much mileage out of the jokes as the 
information. Boston’s Tappet brothers— 
actually two M.I.T. grads named Ray and 
Tom Magliozzi, who own an auto-repair 
shop and drive U.S. models—have turned 
America’s love-hate relationship with the 
automobile into a stand-up routine. “Do 
you know why they call the Volvo the poor 
man’s Mercedes?” Ray once asked a per- 
plexed caller. “Because the repair bills will 
keep you too poor to buy a Mercedes!” 
Heat, broadcast nightly from New 
York City, offers late headlines and single- 
issue shows intended to mesmerize young 
news junkies. One recent edition ad- 
dressed the transformation of the South 
African theater. The guests included the 
cast of the play Survival, musician Hugh 
Masakela and, from Johannesburg, novel- 
ist Nadine Gordimer. “We want to erase 
the artificial line between intellectual and 
creative expression,” says host John Hock- 
enberry. “We want the show to be a place 
where the left brain and the right brain can 
unwind together.” That’s a tall order. Can 
the live wires at NPR deliver? Stay 
tuned. —By4J.D. Reed. Reported by Elizabeth L. 
Bland/Washington and Nancy Newman/New York 
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aving. 


A good planet is hard to 
find. 

At some point in the next 
century, our earth’s popula- 
tion will have doubled. Even 
now we are polluting and de- 
pleting its resources at an un- 
precedented rate. 

National Science & ‘Tech- 
nology Week encourages 
everyone to think about the 
individual decisions that must 
be made to save our planet. 

For more information on 
how to “Think globally ... Act 
locally,” write: 


\ NATIONAL 

\ SCIENCE 
TECHNOLOGY 
WEEK ‘90 


APRIL 22-28 








National Science Foundation (PSA) 
1800 G Street, NW, Room 527 
Washington, DC 20550 
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When Complications Occur 








LOVE AND OTHER INFECTIOUS DISEASES by Molly Haskell 


Morrow; 302 pages; $18.95 





By MARGARET CARLSON 


h, to be sick and have Molly Haskell 

at the bedside. This memoir by the 
former film critic for Vogue traces the life 
and near death of Haskell’s husband An- 
drew Sarris, film critic of the _ 
Village Voice, who is felled by 
a mysterious virus and con- 
fined to New York Hospital , 
for six months. Blessed with a 
remarkable gift for clarity and 
self-reflection, Haskell uses 
Sarris’ illness as a lantern by 
which she can shine a light on 
the dark corners of her life: 
her father’s early death; what 
it is like to be married to an 
acknowledged expert in her 
field; her relationship with 
her mother, who practically 
moves in with her; and all the 
complications and compensa- 
tions of love. 

Cosseted by the intellectu- 
al hothouse of New York City 
film buffs, Haskell is unpre- 
pared for living a life out of 
her control. A high achiever 
accustomed to getting her 
way, she must now deal 





thoven’s Fifth Symphony, there’s no place 
to go from there.” 

At times, when Haskell goes on once 
again in her self-congratulatory way about 
what an erudite, incisive film critic and all- 
around wonderful guy she is married to, 
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ZIM Ow 
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Haskell: unprepared for living a life out of her control 





with the maddening coldness 
of the medical establishment, 
along with the crankiness and sorrow of 
having someone she loves sick beyond 
understanding. 

Haskell throws just enough tantrums to 
keep us from hating her perfection and of- 
fers observations at once trivial and abso- 
lutely true. She explains the bargain of 
married love: “We seek affection, close- 
ness, intimacy, togetherness, a buffer 
against chaos, then wonder why we no 
longer experience the frisson of sexual 
longing.” She fears she may become one of 
the women waiting in the halls who no 
longer have husbands “to consecrate the 
banalities of life, turn them into little mir- 
acles of joy.” 

Haskell, a well-known feminist, comes 
to appreciate the instincts that link women 
“with their inborn sense of suffering,” 
which takes her beyond simplistic move- 
ment ideology. “Envy and all the harsh 
judgments . . . are suspended as we return 
to some primal bond, where nurturing pre- 
ceded rivalry.” But as comforting as the 
bonds forged in the intensive-care unit are, 
she doubts they can last. “Friendships 
should begin slowly ... If the opening 
chords are the life and death notes of Bee- 


A remarkable gift for clarity and self-reflection. 





one has to fight the urge to stuff a sock in 
her mouth. But every few pages, she comes 
up with an observation so brilliantly right, 
so original, that one says instead, Molly, 
pull up a chair and please, please, keep 
talking. s 


No Exit 


DREAM SCIENCE 
by Thomas Palmer 
Ticknor & Fields; 308 pages; $19.95 





R ockland Poole, a mutual-fund manag- 
er in his mid-30s, suddenly finds him- 
self in a room that could be his office but de- 
cidedly is not. It has all the accoutrements of 
white-collar work— desks, chairs on casters, 
a file cabinet—and a hospital bed where 
Poole must sleep each night. His food is 
brought to him daily by Mac, a burly man 
who can come and go as he pleases. Poole 
cannot; he has searched every square inch 
of the corridor outside and found no exit. 
Fortunately for Poole, and for Thomas 
Palmer’s second novel, a way out eventually 
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materializes. What could have become a 
drawn-out absurdist melodrama with yup- 
pie trappings veers instead into an adven- 
ture story with nightmarish resonances. 
Poole is at first willing to suppose that his 
imprisonment was simply a bad dream. Af- 
ter all, he reappears in his suburban house 
to find that his wife Carmen has not no- 
ticed his absence. Another explanation oc- 
curs to Poole: he is going bonkers. 

But there is a third explanation, and 
Poole comes to believe it. He stepped, or 
was pulled, into an alternative reality. He 
escaped from the room by walking through 
a “line,” a shimmering envelope that ap- 
pears where different worlds intersect. Al- 
though he is relieved to be back home, 
Poole suspects that he may vanish again 
without notice. Sure enough, he does. 

It is no insult to Dream Science to note 
that its plot, when summarized, sounds lu- 
dicrous: a series of improbabilities leading 
past the total destruction of Stamford, 
Conn. Thanks to Palmer’s low-key narra- 
tive, the credibility is all in the telling. The 
focus remains on Poole, an ordinary soul 
subjected to extraordinary experiences. 
Everyone has had the feeling, at one time 
or another, that the world no longer makes 
sense. Poole has the proof. And what he 
must do to save himself, his loved ones, 
even the earth, proves riveting and 
unforgettable. — By Paul Gray 


Foolish Tragedy 


FLASHBACKS: ON RETURNING TO 
VIETNAM by Morley Safer 
Random House; 206 pages; $18.95 








n 1965 Morley Safer accompanied a 

force of U.S. Marines on a search-and- 
destroy mission to the hamlet of Cam Ne. 
It was mostly destroy. The footage of 
troops burning peasant huts was seen by 
millions on the cBs News. It was an era of 
“tragic foolishness,” says Safer in Flash- 
backs, an artful contrast of past and pres- 
ent that recalls a time when the typewriter, 
not the portable hair dryer, was the essen- 
tial tool of the TV journalist. 

He visits former battlefields and old 
soldiers, including Vo Nguyen Giap, the 
masterful North Vietnamese general. Saf- 
er is not awed by legends carved in brass: 
“The trouble with generals is that they live 
in the big picture, and Giap, I decide, is a 
perfect example. Utterly brainwashed by 
ambition.” TV commentator Bill Moyers, 
formerly L.B.J.’s press secretary, is still 
“the sometimes overly pious public de- 
fender of liberal virtue.” Safer also resents 
coziness between politics and press, the 
most blatant example being Vietnamese 
journalist Pham Xuan An. He worked two 
jobs: one as a reporter in Saigon for TIME, 
the other (secretly) asa spy for Hanoi. sm | 
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Jungle 


A TIME correspondent revisits 
his troubled alma mater 








By RICARDO CHAVIRA 


n its 94-year history, Los Angeles’ San 

Fernando High School has turned out 
enough distinguished graduates to fill a 
classroom. They include Heisman Trophy 
winner Charles White, former National 
League Rookie of the Year Gary Mat- 
thews, University of Louisville basketball 
coach Denny Crum and rock-’n’-roll legend 








duced Xavier Velazquez, an honor student 
| and school vice president who was one of a 
group of students who met with President 
George Bush last year to discuss education, 
But Velazquez, a senior who hopes to at- 
tend M.LT. in the fall, is one of the fortu- 
nate few: roughly half those who began 
tenth grade with him have dropped out, of- 
ten lured by the drugs and gangs that infest 
the surrounding neighborhoods. 
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At troubled San Fernando High: paying the price of neglect 


San Fernando, my alma mater, is fairly 


typical of the sprawling L.A. Unified | 


School District, the nation’s second larg- 


| est. And typically, it is in deep trouble. De- 


spite vigorous efforts by a strongly commit- 
ted core of teachers and administrators, 


| the school’s vital indicators are startlingly 


bleak. The yearly 20% dropout rate is 





more than double the Cali- 
fornia average, and a quar- 
ter of the student body is 
absent on any given day. In 
reading and math, San Fer- 
nando seniors rank in the 
bottom 5% statewide. 

When I graduated in 
1968, dope and gangs were 
already invading our cam- 
pus, which is tucked into 
the far northeastern corner 
of the San Fernando Val- 
ley. Black and Latino stu- 
dents were in ferment over 
civil rights, and there were 
ugly clashes with white stu- 
dents and teachers. Black 
pupils rioted for several 
days to protest the murder 
of Martin Luther King Jr. 
Only a full-scale police oc- 
cupation of the campus re- 
stored order. Today nine security guards, 
two of whom carry pistols, keep violent 
confrontations and drug use on the prem- 
ises to a minimum. 

The racial balance has changed dra- 
matically. During my time, Latinos repre- 
sented about 40% of the school population 


| and 15% district-wide. Now Hispanics, 
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many of them newly arrived and poor, ac- 
count for 92% of San Fernando’s student 
body; in the district they form 59% of the 
total, up from just a fifth in 1978. Of the 
school’s 3,000 pupils, nearly half are en- 
rolled in bilingual or English-as-a-second- 
language classes. That means, says Bilin- 
gual Program coordinator Pat Reynosa, 
that in addition to having limited or nonex- 
istent English, many of the students must 


“We are an island in this 
community. We can’t keep 
problems from coming in.” 


cope with the pressures of grinding pover- 
ty (a median family income of $17,000; 
18% on welfare) and the anomie common 
to refugees. And since Hispanics are 
America’s fastest-growing ethnic group, 
| San Fernando’s problems will be increas- 
ingly echoed throughout U.S. public 
education. 

“I've never had so many kids with so 
many needs,” says school nurse Susan 
Mitchell. In a typical week she and other 
officials assigned to the school’s crisis- 
intervention team may counsel students 
| who abuse drugs and alcohol (or whose 
parents do so), aid rape victims, deal with 
| youths contemplating suicide or Central 





American refugees suffer- 
ing war-related stress, Stu- 
dent pregnancy is so com- 
mon that there is a mini- 
campus for expectant 
mothers and a nursery for 
students’ children. “If these 
kids came from nurturing 
families, we could all go 
home,” says Mitchell. “But 
these are families who have 
to work in sweatshops 
twelve hours a day. The 
children have nowhere else 
to turn.” In contrast to two decades ago, 
today San Fernando's teachers and admin- 
istrators are trying hard to address home 
and community problems that make stu- 
dents fail in class. Bud Schindler, who runs 
a Campus counseling program and teaches 
English composition, explains the ratio- 
nale, “I had a student who wasn't getting 
her work done. Well, it turned out she had 
seen a person shot dead in front of her 
home. She had to see a psychologist before 
she could focus on her classwork.” Says 
principal Bart Kricorian: “We are an is- 
land in this community. We can’t keep 
problems from coming in.” 

Critics of the mess blame everyone: 
parents for not stressing the importance of 


education and responsible behavior, teach- | 


ers for succumbing to burnout, the system 
for failing to adapt to the changing needs 





Anursery for students’ babies 





of L.A.’s inner-city schools. 
z All are valid observations. 
é Yet even if those chal- 
lenges did not exist, San 
Fernando and L.A.’s other 
troubled schools would be 
facing a daunting financial 
crisis. The school district 
this year must trim an esti- 
mated $200 million from a 
$4 billion budget, and some 
3,000 jobs will be eliminat- 
ed. Assistant school super- 
intendent Amelia McKen- 
na calculates that even without the cuts, 
the system is short 1,500 critically needed 
bilingual teachers. Thirty years ago, Cali- 
fornia was nearly unsurpassed in its expen- 
diture per student; today it ranks 40th na- 
tionwide. “We are the richest country on 
earth, but look how little we are doing for 
these students,” says community activist 
Lupe Ramirez. 

L.A. school-board member Leticia 
Quezada, a Carnation executive, is con- 
cerned that unless government invests suf- 


ficiently in the rehabilitation of schools | 
like San Fernando, the U.S. will continue | 


to slip as an economic power. “We have 
success stories, but overall there’s a sink- 
or-swim attitude, and increasing numbers 
of kids are sinking,” she says. “Are we will- 
ing to pay the price for not investing in 
education?” ® 
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The Last Mysterious Lady 








































Greta Garbo: 1905-1990 





By RICHARD CORLISS 


© several generations of moviegoers, 

Greta Garbo was only the world’s most 
famous recluse. Wasn't she the star who, in 
the 1932 film Grand Hotel, had murmured, 
“I want to be alone” and then played out 
that role for the rest of her life? What else 
could excite the old awe when she died last 
week, at 84, from complications 
of kidney disease? After all, 
Garbo stopped making movies 
when she was 36, nearly a half- 
century ago. She never won an 
Oscar. She worked with few 
good directors, made fewer great 
films than any star of compara- 
ble magnitude. She appeared in 
14 silent features, then 14 talkies 
beginning in 1930—but even in 
that era her fervid, hypnotic style 
of acting was an odd anachro- 
nism. Except in drag clubs, she 
inspired no real imitators. But 
Garbo was more than a camp 
goddess. She was just the most 
haunting beauty, and the finest 
actress, in movie history. 

“What, when drunk, one sees 
in other women,” Kenneth 
Tynan wrote, “one sees in Garbo 
sober.” But it wasn’t the beauty 
alone that intoxicated. Garbo 
used her severe gorgeousness to 
suggest that the characters she 
played were creatures from a no- 
bler, alien world, doomed to ex- 
ile among the puny men and 
cramped conventions of earth. 
She was typecast as the siren who 
lures men to hell, only to get 
there first; but her pained dignity 
gave the lie to cliché. This Garbo 
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There is no beauty here, no acting ability. 
What could Mauritz Stiller, the pioneer 
Swedish director, have seen in this plump 
teenager? Maybe the future of movies. He 
changed her name to Garbo, cast her as the 
young female lead in his The Story of Gésta 
Berling (1924), then brought her along to 
Hollywood. The rest of their story is too 
trite and tragic for even a Garbo vehicle. 





| could laugh at herself too, as in Ernst Lu- 


And she did, in the most improbable of 
circumstances. She could be a convincing 
“older woman,” older than Eve, when 
barely out of her teens. She could find tem- 
porary haven in the spindly arms of any cal- 
low leading man MGM cast opposite her, 
or in the mature embrace of a Gilbert or 
John Barrymore. She could play vibrant 
love scenes with just a vase of flowers (A 
Woman of Affairs) or bedroom furniture 
(Queen Christina). She could suggest regal 
exhaustion with the minutest shift in pos- 
ture, then fling an extravagant gesture at 
the movie audience, daring it to laugh. She 
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The actress in 1931 






(1939). When asked, “Do you 
want to be alone, Comrade?” 
she snaps back, “No!” 

She was alone, in an acting 
empyrean, in George Cukor’s 
1937 Camille. As the selfless 
courtesan Marguerite Gautier, 
Garbo transforms her face into 
a life-and-death mask, and Du- 
mas’s melodrama into classical 
tragedy. Every calculated au- 
dacity—the hint of disintegra- 
tion in the eyes, the dry little 
laugh exploding into a tubercu- 
lar cough, the weight of a 
thoughtful passion that gives 
substance to every line of dia- 
logue—testifies to Garbo’s 
acute, intuitive knowledge of 
screen acting, and it allows her 
to play Marguerite at high pitch 
and with perfect precision. At 
the end, as she dies reconciled 
with her lover, she is both a 
helpless child and a hoarse old 
woman, whispering pleas and 
forgiveness. No other actress 
could create such a perform- 
ance, or get away with it. 

In Two-Faced Woman, Garbo 
exits a cocktail party and says 
brightly, “I look forward to my 
return.” She never did return; 
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lived by a standard too high for 
men to reach, so they grabbed what they 
could touch—her body. “How little you 
know of love,” she sighs in A Woman of Af- 
fairs, “my kind of love.” Her films, from 
Flesh and the Devil to The Mysterious Lady, 
from Anna Christie to Anna Karenina, were 
a master course in the varieties of that kind 



















They were also lessons in her kind of star 
acting. Cinema would never again see its 
like. 

The Garbo charisma was a creation as 
Mysterious in its genesis as in its impact. 
She was born Greta Gustafsson to a poor 
Stockholm family, and at first she gave lit- 
tle hint of her unique hold on the camera. 
In early publicity films she giggles and 
models dresses or gorges on a cream puff. 


; 
of love: desperate, consuming, exalted. | 





Stiller was fired from The Temptress, their 
only American film together. He went 
home and died two years later. 

From then on, and despite headline- 
grabbing flirtations with John Gilbert and 
Leopold Stokowski, Garbo became in effect 
the indentured mistress of her movie studio, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. This most galva- 
nizing of actresses was the most passive of 
stars. At MGM’s urging, the young Garbo 
slimmed down, had her teeth capped, ad- 
justed her hairline. Her most enduring stu- 
dio ally was her doting cinematographer, 
William Daniels. Garbo must have felt com- 
fortable, surrounded by MGM’s middle- 
brow high gloss. She may not have cared 
that its gentility suffocated her films, so long 
as she could breathe her artistry into them. 
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this amiable 1941 comedy was 
her last film. For years she was reported to 
be mulling beguiling projects (on the lives of 
St. Teresa of Avila, Eleanora Duse, Dorian 
Gray) from eminent auteurs (Max Ophiils, 





Salvador Dali, Orson Welles). Eventually, 
the vacation became permanent, and Gar- 
bo’s only pictures were those snapped on 
the fly by avid paparazzi. Now the camera 
was not a lover but a predator. Still, her 
withdrawal was a good and gracious career 
move. By refusing to make a comeback film, 
or Star on a nighttime soap, or do a dentures 
commercial, Garbo kept her image and 
achievement indelible. She became the dis- 
creet curator of her own museum. On the 
screen of that museum a divine woman is 
whiplashed by fate, and we, her late-show | 
subjects, sit in awe at the spectacle. w 
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Dennis Overbye 


Einstein in Love 


Ibert Einstein, conceivably the last good man in this de- 

constructed century of failed gods and crumpled myths, is 
in woman trouble. A small band of scholars is claiming that 
much of the early work that made him famous, including, per- 
haps, the theory of relativity, should have been credited to his 
wife. The accusation would sound comical if it weren’t tragic. 
This is Einstein, our most revered symbol of genius. We've all 
grown up with the vision of the humble patent examiner who 
overturned physics, with his corona of white hair and the sad 
deep eyes that have seen further than you can look. In our 
minds he floats like a sockless tumbleweed above the grit of 
mundane life. Behind the face we all recognize is a man we do 
not know. 

Even physicists fall in love. If I 
were casting her in a movie, I would 
pick someone dark and sultry like 
Marlee Matlin, a littke mysterious 
with an angry, damaged air. She has a 
slight limp—do we know why? A 
childhood accident? Family tragedy? 
Does he find it sexy, affecting? Mileva 
Maric was a dark-haired Serbian 
woman who dreamed of being a physi- 
cist, a pre-feminist fighter, 21 when 
she entered the Swiss Federal Insti- 
tute of Technology in Zurich. There 
she met Albert Einstein, a 17-year-old 
bohemian with thick curly hair and 
dark, warm eyes, bedroom eyes. They 
became lovers, sharing classes, text- 
books and his father’s disapproval. In 
1902 they had an illegitimate daugh- 
ter, who disappeared. Albert and Mi- 
leva married. Revolution was in the 
air, and they were the first modern 
couple. For pillow talk they had elec- 
trodynamics and atomic kinetics. In 1905 Einstein published a 
trio of brilliant papers in a single issue of the journal Annalen 
der Physik, among them the theory of relativity with its subver- 
sive notions of elastic space-time and interchangeable matter 
and energy. Another clucidated the quantum theory of light; 
still another a proof of the existence of atoms. You could say 
the 20th century was born in those pages. 

His fame rocketed. She sank into his shadow, a housewife 
with two sons to raise, while he pursued general relativity 
the notion that gravity could be explained as “curved” space- 
time. They separated in 1914 and eventually divorced. As part 
of his alimony, he promised his future Nobel Prize money and 
delivered three years later. Einstein remarried and moved to 
America. Mileva and the kids were on their own. One son died 
in a mental institution, unvisited by his father; the other be- 
came an engineering professor. Mileva died in 1948, never 
having published a scientific paper under her own name. 

The movie ends, a bitter drama. Einstein’s biographers 
brushed her off as a gloomy Slav and a sloppy housekeeper, 
not quite bright enough to follow her husband into the new 
world of relativity, as if she deserved obscurity. 

In 1987 his letters to her were published. Yes, love letters. 
But at least some of the language in those letters makes Albert 
and Mileva sound like research partners: “How happy and 
proud,” he wrote in 1901, “I will be when the two of us togeth- 
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er will have brought our work on the relative motion [relativ- 
ity] to a victorious conclusion!” Our work? 

The idea of Mileva as collaborator can be made to fit like a 
key into certain puzzles, such as why Einstein never explained 
where he got the idea for relativity. Meanwhile, Mileva Maric 
had to be anything but a dunce in order to get into the Swiss 
Polytechnic, the M.LT. of Central Europe. The most provoca- 
tive piece of evidence is also the most disputed. According to a 
Yugoslav biography of Maric, Russian physicist Abram Joffe, 
now dead, claimed that he had seen the original 1905 papers 
and that they were signed Einstein-Maric. If so, those were the 
only ones she ever signed. 

Is this enough to rewrite history? Was Einstein a fraud or 
just a lousy husband? Would that we 
could decide. Consider the psychohis- 
torical fun scholars could have with the 
implications that a woman discovered 
relativity—does it have anything to do 
with the traditional female emphasis 
on relationships and distrust of male 
absolutes? The Einstein experts are 
unconvinced. At worst, they say, Ein- 
stein was a lousy husband. The fact is 
that we will never know; Albert and Mi- 
leva have fallen into some Pynchon- 
esque black hole of history that claims 
the dead. The longer we think about 
them, the more uncertain everything 
becomes. Einstein will forever after be 
a little more mortal, and that’s good. 

Women have suffered a double 
blow from the Einstein fiasco. First a 
possible heroine and role model, Mi- 
leva Maric, was lost. Then the agent of 
that loss was turned around and used as 
a club against them. Einstein’s legacy 
was style as much as substance. The absentminded, frizzed-out 
dreamer has become the archetype of male genius. “Don’t 
bother Daddy. He’s busy working on the space-time continu- 
um.” Substitute “novel,” “fast ball” or “takeover plan” for the 
end of that statement, and you have the image of the lone ge- 
nius. Genius needs a little slack; we all want to be Einstein. In 
Western civilization, a man is not a man who is not stiff-arming 
some woman who wants a commitment and riding alone into 
the sunset to Do What He Must Do, leaving her behind to clean 
up—and show up with hot soup when things get really bad. 

Every revolution has limits. Einstein was an ordinary man. 
He could see past space and time, yes, but not sex. Not all Ein- 
stein’s learning nor his liberalism could keep him from making 
of Mileva what every other man made of his woman: a house- 
wife, helpmate and addendum to his own identity. 

So let us not mourn the loss of a plaster saint. That saint, 
the venerated one with the windblown corona, was a dried 
husk. The man who had the great thoughts and spun the 
strange theories that inspired that veneration was young, full 
of vigor and turbulence and passion. He was hardly alone; all 
his organs worked as well as his brain. His houschold was 
squirming with babies when he began his greatest work, on 
general relativity. Einstein’s physics flourished not in the ab- 
sence of life but in its fullness. His scientific life blossomed at 
the same time as the rest of his life. When he was in love. e 
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Save Time, Work, And $1 20 
With Greensweep And Roundup 


GET A LAWN TO BE PROUD OF WITH GREENSWEEP 


Enjoy a lush, green lawn all season long. Each of the four 
Greensweep lawn care products is formulated to solve different 
problems you might have. They're all pre-mixed and ready to 
apply. Just hook up the bottle to your hose and spray. If you've 
got an average size lawn, you'll be done in ten minutes. 


TAKE THE WORK OUT OF WEEDING WITH ROUNDUP 


Roundup grass and weed Killer kills 
unwanted plants or weeds right @ 248 of ral =_ 
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down to the roots, so they won't 
grow back. And Roundup is bio- 
degradable, too. It's so easy, 
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you'll find dozens of places to 
use it. Say goodbye to hours of 
weeding. Nothing kills weeds 
better, or easier, than Roundup. 
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With each qualifying 
purchase of Roundup 
or Greensweep, you can 
receive $30 off round 
trip American Airlines tickets. Limit 4 dis- 
count certificates, for $120 in savings Some 
restrictions apply. Get complete details 
where you buy Roundup or Greensweep: 
Offer expires December 15 1990 


Roundup 


Take The Hard Work Out Of Yard Work. 


Always read and follow label directions 
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